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Jennifer McGrouther had met the famous author Gregor MacGregor just once, 
when she had been a small child; but directly and indirectly the meeting had 
changed her whole life, and she had never stopped dreaming about him. 


Now at last they were to meet again — but was Jennifer wise to hope that 
those childhood dreams could ever turn into reality? 


CHAPTER ONE 


Jennifer walked uphill slowly so that when she came to Meg’s school she 
would not be out of breath. She wanted to appear calm, not in the least 
apprehensive when she faced the headmaster. Whatever scrape Meg had got 
herself into, she must appear to have the family unit solidly behind her, even 
if it was something Meg must be punished for. Yet if she had been in the 
wrong, then they must support the authority of the school. 


Given other circumstances, Jennifer would have exulted in the beauty of the 
scene ... below her and to the left was a glimpse of the harbour of Dunedin, 
then beyond was the great sweep of the open sea reaching past St. Clair Head 
right down to the Nuggets, eighty miles or so south, faintly visible on this 
glorious autumn day in the New Zealand May. 


But she climbed steadily on, her mind turning over and over the possibilities 
behind this summons to the school. What sort of trouble could Meg have got 
into? One short year ago and Jennifer would have been confident it wouldn’t 
be serious. Then Meg had been a well-adjusted, happy ten-year-old, not as 
now, sullen and brooding. 


But of course a year ago it wouldn’t have been her responsibility but her 
parents’. A year ago today! Jennifer quickly blocked out in her mind the 
poignancy of today’s date and turned the last corner. Her palms felt damp and, 
despite discipline, her breathing was too fast. 


She crossed the road, stopped at a railing high above a bush-clustered gully, 
and swept her gaze up to Mount Flagstaff. Almost instantly she knew a slight 
lightening of the apprehension that had beset her ever since the phone call. As 
if she heard her father’s voice from that far, Auckland pulpit... “I will lift up 
mine eyes to the hills whence cometh mine aid.” Jennifer lifted her chin a 


little, moistened her lips, went through the school gates into a deserted 
playground, heard murmuring voices from classrooms and without a pause 
went on to the headmaster’s office. 


She had met Mr. Stuart before, of course, when she had enrolled Meg and 
Robin, but that had been merely a brief and pleasant encounter. Now he was 
serious though gentle. 


“Miss McGrouther, I'll come straight to the point. We are most concerned 
over your sister’s deterioration of behaviour pattern. She is beginning to 
constitute a problem. In her first month she was an exemplary pupil. When 
she first began to be difficult, we put it down to finding it hard to adapt to a 
new school and a certain carry-over from the shock of losing her parents so 
suddenly. 


“But we’ ve been patient too long. Her teacher, one of the finest on my staff, is 
frankly baffled. She can’t get through to Meg at all. As far as we know, she 
suffered no setbacks with regard to new friendships ... in fact, the girls in her 
class, knowing she’d been orphaned, were extremely good to her. But - after 
the first month— she began to rebuff them. I don’t want you to feel that this in 
any way reflects on your control of her, Miss McGrouther. I mean the very 
fact that Robin is such a helpful pupil means you manage him all right, but I 
felt we couldn’t let this situation go on without a consultation with the child’s 
guardian. Meg is perverse, insolent, delighting in trying to set other children 
against the authority of the school, and there’s a hard core of resistance to 
punishment or reasoning that I hate to see in any child. It doesn’t augur well 
for her future life. Now, can you give me any reason why she should have 
turned like this?” 


Jennifer’s mind was in such a turmoil she could not speak immediately. She’d 
thought it would be some high-spirited scrape ... something that could be 
cleared up and forgotten, but this ... a general behaviour pattern, and about 
Meg, why, it was unthinkable. Especially as she had been so unnaturally quiet 
and moody at home. 


Just imagine ... she had been trying to bring Meg out of herself. Scared the 
little girl would lose confidence, grow too repressed and timid, she had been 
endeavouring to get her to give opinions on things. And all the time she had 
been wild and undisciplined at school! The mistiness in front of Jennifer’s 
eyes cleared and she sat up, if possible, even a little straighter. 


Then she said: “Mr. Stuart, this is rather a shock, but now I’ve digested it, I 
think I may be able to explain ... Pl put you in the picture. You'll know from 
the reports I brought from Meg’s Auckland and Christchurch schools that she 
has always been a biddable child. Practically her only scrapes were from 


fighting other children’s battles. ’ ve been worried lately about her, though 
hardly from the same standpoint. At home she’s been too listless, too docile, 
seems to have lost her spirit. But I knew why.” Jennifer flushed vividly and 
painfully. 


“Mr. Stuart, I just hate having to criticize anyone ... especially one who, in the 
eyes of everyone else, is our benefactress, but it seems as if I must. Even if it 
will make you think me an ingrate or - or exaggerating - I’ve got to tell you.” 


He smiled at her encouragingly. “In the teaching profession one has to hear - 
and understand - many things. Your father was a minister, wasn’t he? In his 
study he’d be entrusted with many confidences. Only myself and Meg’s 
teacher will know about this. What is it? I know Mrs. Murchison gave you a 
home. Is it not working out?” 


Jennifer knew relief. She continued: “When her offer came out of the blue, it 
seemed providential. You know our parents were killed a year ago ... a year 
ago today. We’d not long moved from Auckland to Christchurch. It would 
have been much easier had it happened in our old parish where we were 
known and loved. Dad had been there twelve years, ever since he came back 
from Scotland. We’d just got settled into our Christchurch manse when the 
accident happened. A runaway truck on the Port Hills where they had gone 
tramping. 


“Malcolm, my brother, was in Dunedin at Knox College studying medicine. 
We didn’t know what to do. There wasn’t much money. Dad was always 
helping someone. Someone out of work, or sick, or widowed. He just saw the 
need and helped. I don’t mean he was improvident, simply that he did the 
good he could as the opportunity offered. Take me, for instance. I mean I was 
an extra to be fed and clothed and educated, yet never in any way did they 
make me feel I was a liability.” 


“What do you mean, Miss McGrouther?” 


“Sorry. One forgets how much other people know or don’t know. I’m not 
really a McGrouther. I don’t even know if I was really a Smith. I came from a 
Glasgow orphanage. We used to go to people’s homes for holidays. I went to 
the McGrouthers’. And finally they adopted me. Their Malcolm was three 
years younger than I. They thought they weren’t going to have any more 
children, but after they came back to New Zealand they had Meg and - 
because they felt there was too big a gap between her and Malcolm — two 
years later they had Robin. They were wonderful foster-parents. I could have 
gone to university too, but I fancied office work and it helped Dad. He did a 
lot of clinical work and published quite a few booklets on marriage guidance 
and so on. I did all his typing. 


“When they were killed Malcolm knew there wasn’t enough money — only 
my wage really — to keep the family together and he wanted to give up his 
studies and get a job. Then, like an answer to prayer, came an offer from 
someone we’d never heard of - Mrs. Murchison. She’d read of Dad’s death in 
the Outlook and got in touch with us. She’s very well off, as you probably 
know. I hated myself for not liking her ... but oh, how I tried. 


“She said she was doing this because of my father whom she had known long 
ago. I know now she wasn’t telling the truth, but she said he’d done her a 
great service and this was her means of repaying it. She offered us a home 
provided I didn’t go out to work because help is hard to get and it would mean 
a lot more work, which is fair enough, and she’d educate the children and 
keep Malcolm at Med School. 


“It seemed a marvellous idea. Only ... it’s only Malcolm she wants. She hates 
the rest of us. She just rams her charity down our throats. Especially when 
he’s not there - in front of him she tries to be all sweetness and light. Mr. 
Stuart, she’s queer. She’s possessive to the point of abnormality. Dad could 
have classified it, I’m sure. 


“Robin is the least affected. I think he’s young enough to still feel protected 
by us. But Meg has turned quiet and sullen. Mrs. Murchison calls her sly and 
secretive, and I expect she is getting that way. She can’t have friends home. 
Mrs. Murchison dresses her expensively, even beautifully, but never is it 
Meg’s own choice. If Meg wants red she gets blue. Oh, I mustn’t keep on... 
it’s like taking a cork out. I’ve bottled this up so long I can’ t stop. But 
evidently, since you can’t repress a child too much, it’s come out in rebellion 
against school authority with Meg. Am I right? Or do you think —” 


“T m sure you’re right, Miss McGrouther. It adds up. This is the devil of a 
position. Actually — and this is in confidence 


— Mrs. Murchison is not well thought of in Dunedin. Her business methods, 
while not exactly crooked, are devious. Everyone was mightily surprised 
when she suddenly took on a family. Must be from some long-dormant desire 
for a son.” 


Thus encouraged, Jennifer said, “Thank you, then I can tell you this. I have 
very much a subordinate position in the household. This doesn’t particularly 
annoy me, because snobbery isn’t worth worrying over, but Mrs. Murchison 
makes it most plain to all her friends that she has taken in the three children of 
her old friend and given me a roof over my head too. Just as if I couldn’t earn 
my own living! Only I couldn’t earn enough to educate two children, run a flat 
and help Mac through. 


“But it pleased her to have me act as maid. It doesn’t really matter, because 
when I was the daughter of the manse, naturally I always helped with the 
meals, but one day I was taking in the afternoon tea and the tray was rather 
too heavy for one hand so I couldn’t open the door. There was no table 
uncluttered enough in the hall to put it on, so I stooped to put it on the floor. 


“Then I heard Mrs. Murchison telling her friends what a wonderful boy 
Malcolm is, how like his father and ... that she and Father would have been 
married if Elspeth Grant hadn’t made mischief. Elspeth was our mother. I 
stood there listening with all my might and main. It was quite a nasty story 
and completely untrue. I hate liars. They’re dangerous. But I dared not go in 
and confront her. 


“Two days later I met one of those women in the street. She stopped me and 
asked was there no other arrangement I could make? That she didn’t feel Mrs. 
Murchison’s was the sort of home for the children to grow up in. I told her ’'d 
heard what had been said. She said she’d known it was untrue, that she’d 
always known the truth. Mrs. Murchison was much older than Dad — he was 
already engaged to Mother — and she became obsessed with the idea of 
marrying him once he was through his theological training. 


“She was, even then, a very wealthy widow and Dad would have none of it, 
but she tried to trap him into a compromising situation from which he was 
extricated by a most understanding professor. He got a call from a parish in 
the Far North and after about three years or so they went to Scotland, Dad to 
look up his ancestors, Mother to visit an aunt of hers in the Trossachs. 


Mrs. Murchison had seen Malcolm’s photo in some sporting fixture — he’s 
the living image of Dad — and this obsession cropped up again. If only we’d 
known! She terrifies Meg and this is the result. What am I to do?” 


Jennifer’s voice faltered, to her horror, and she caught her lower lip between 
her teeth. Then she smiled at him mistily. “Don’t worry, Mr. Stuart, you aren’t 
going to have a weeping female on your hands. I’m okay now.” 


His look was admiring yet bracing. “It might do you good to have a weep.” 
He grinned. “I’ve a wife and three teenage daughters, so I know. But you’d 
hate it. You won’t want Mrs. Murchison to ask why you’ve been crying. 
We’ll see what a cup of tea will do.” 


“Thank you. But it’s the children’s questioning I’d fear. Mrs. Murchison is 
out of town for two days. It’s been heaven. And I was glad she was, when 
your secretary rang. She would have insisted on coming too, and gloried in 
Meg’s misdemeanourts.” 


Mr. Stuart was splendid. He said he’d have a talk with Meg himself, say it 
would distress Jennifer and Malcolm to have their little sister behave like this, 
when they themselves were also missing their parents very much. He was 
sure, now they knew the story, they could work it out. 


Jennifer went downhill with a lighter heart. It could have been worse, though 
it was bad enough, because there were years of this ahead of them. She felt 
caught in a trap. Even if she obtained a very well-paid position, flats were 
dear, and there just wouldn’t be enough for all expenses. Malcolm would 
never agree to them being parted ... if they left, he would leave with them. 
And she very much doubted if he could earn enough in his vacations to put 
himself through. Years ago that could have been done, especially if students 
took on hard labouring work with a lot of overtime, but now jobs were a little 
more difficult to get for short times, and overtime much less. Besides, it was a 
tough course, and Mac needed some of his vacation for study. 


Well, at least she didn’t have to face Mrs. Murchison till evening — a small, a 
very small blessing. Now she must do the shopping. This afternoon she’d 
have to make up what time she’d lost this morning. Mrs. Murchison had left 
her a list of duties. All the silver to be cleaned, the outsides of the downstairs 
windows, two flowerbeds to be forked over ... not just hoed, mind you ... and 
as she was arriving by a bus that would get in at seven and she would be tired, 
the children must have had dinner and be in bed, which was ridiculous for 
children their age. Especially when they were not allowed to read in bed and 
the nights were dark early in May. 


She wanted a chicken casserole ready and a lemon souffle ... and mind, time it 
so it doesn’t need to be taken out of the oven till the right moment! If there 
was one thing Jennifer dreaded more than another, it was souffles. The last 
time it had browned too quickly. The time before there was too much lemon 
sauce underneath it. The next time the top was too solid ... 


Mrs. Murchison had added: “You can have yours with the children. Malcolm 
will finish his lecture about the time I arrive. He can have his with me and 
relax.” 


Jennifer passed St. Paul’s Cathedral in the Octagon and glanced up the 
magnificent flight of steps to the open door. On an impulse she went in. She 
could feel near Father in a church of any denomination. She came out with the 
feeling that the burden was a little lighter. But she must hurry. 


She lunched off bread-and-banana, standing at the sink, and not even 
bothering with tea. A glass of milk would be quicker. 


A big black cloud was rolling over the sun and she must weed the beds before 


it rained. By the time she had them done and the edges of the lawn clipped, 
the cloud had dispersed. Now the windows, then the silver. 


She was only halfway through the windows when the phone rang. Stupid, just 
because the last call had been a summons to the school, to feel apprehensive. 


But the call did nothing to slow her pulses. Too much was happening in a 
short space of time today. This was the Dean himself. 


“You are Malcolm McGrouther’s sister and his next-of-kin, I think?” 
“Yes — why? Has he had an accident? I —” 


“No. Sorry to alarm you. I hadn’t thought how that would sound. It’s just that 
Pd like to see some responsible member of his family. Could you come to see 
me this afternoon? It’s important and I don’t want to go into it on the phone.” 
Jennifer closed her eyes against the impact of foreboding. Was Mac in trouble 
too? Well, what could affect a small girl could also affect a student, she 
supposed. She must not sound alarmed. She said crisply: “Yes, sir. What time 
would be most convenient to you?” 


“Right away really, if you can make it. Say four o’clock?” Jennifer always 
liked to be home for the children, but you couldn’t quibble about time with a 
man as busy as this one, so she agreed. 


She locked the doors. Never do to let the children have free run in her 
absence. She left a note on the back door: “Dear Robin and Meg, I won’t be 
out long. I’ve put the Ludo board and the dominoes into the old stables and 
some eats. Please don’t get into mischief. Love, Jenny.” 


She sped along, luckily downhill this time, and along the flat. The Dean saw 
her right away and came to the point. By this time Jennifer was sure Malcolm 
had become involved, at the least, in some frightful student prank, and was 
about to be 


expelled, or whatever it was they did to students who went too far. 


So his opening words took her off balance. “Miss McGrouther, is there really 
no chance at all of your brother staying on at medical school, even if he can’t 
take up this scholarship at Oxford?” 


The combination of relief and surprise made the blood drum in her ears. Then 
she said faintly, “Stay on ... of course he s staying on. What Oxford 
scholarship?” 


He knew immediately she didn’t want to know the exact nature of it, that it 
meant she’d never heard of it, so he said crisply, “Your brother has won a 
scholarship that could take him far. I had great hopes of him, but when I sent 
for him he told me that he couldn’t, after all, take it up, then he informed me 
that though he will finish his year, as soon as the exams are over he’ll be 
taking a job at the freezing works in Invercargill and not finishing his course.” 


“Freezing works!” gasped Jennifer. “Freezing works! Oh, do forgive me. I 
seem incapable of anything but repeating things. I’m afraid Malcolm has said 
nothing to me about this. Do you know anything of our situation, sir? Because 


” 


“Yes, I do now. Your brother explained how Mrs. Murchison offered you a 
home.” He paused, looked at her keenly and said, so matter-of-factly Jennifer 
felt warmly grateful, “It was most unfortunate you had to take that offer. I 
know her — slightly. And of her - much. A woman who tries to buy 
friendship with charity. A malicious woman with much on her conscience. I 
admire your brother tremendously. He told me that for his sake the three of 
you have endured a hideous year and that he won’t take the sacrifice any 
longer. 


“It’s the freezing works because the pay is high ... and the work unpleasant, of 
course. He wants to get a bit of money behind him quickly. He’s going to get 
you a flat in Invercargill, then after the killing season he’ II take on clerical 
work, preferably in a hospital. He thinks you’ll get a good position as a typist 
and you’ll manage well. He thinks if you know you’ve only a few months 
longer at Mrs. Murchison’s, you'll be able to stick it out. 


“But it’s a damned shame for a student of Malcolm’s ability to turn it in. I 
wanted to ask have you no relatives who could help? Who could take you and 
the children in? Who wouldn’t ask you to stay home to make up for the extra 
work. In that way your brother could go to Oxford. Mind, he’d be on a 
shoestring. These scholarships are barely adequate and it would mean years of 
study - but at least he’d have his chance.” 


Jennifer said, chokily, “We have no relatives. Mother was an only child, and 
Dad lost his only brother at twelve. Mother’s aunt lives in Scotland. She’s 
getting on, keeps a bed-and-breakfast place. I couldn’t possibly ask her for 
help. And I know I couldn’t keep the children on a typist’s wage. I mean even 
a cheap flat would be ten dollars or more. And there’s so much else ... food, 
clothes, insurances, education. But how can I let Malcolm give this up? 


“If he could make out, on his own, perhaps we three could stay on with Mrs. 
Murchison. We got a bit from the sale of the furniture and what was left of the 
insurance after the funeral expenses would pay his passage if I could persuade 


him to go.” 


The Dean looked at her. “I’ve been over this with him. He says if he left, Mrs. 
Murchison wouldn’t keep you. He made a few inquiries among the 
theological crowd — got himself introduced to a retired principal of the 
Theological Hall who told him Mrs. Murchison had an obsession about his 
father and is likely to have the same about him. He’s adamant. That’s why I 
sent for you, just in case there might be someone you could turn to.” 


Suddenly Jennifer was fighting tears. She got up and went to the window. The 
Dean patted her shoulder. “My dear, I feel I’ve only made matters worse. It 
was just that I felt this scholarship must not be turned down too soon. The 
university year starts in October in England, as opposed to March here. I 
thought you might come up with a solution.” 


His evident distress made Jennifer take a grip on her emotions. 


“Look, my experience of life is that something always turns up. Your father 
would probably have put it better ... in terms of strong faith. There is still time 
for a way to open up. Discuss this with Malcolm ... tell him I rang you ... but 
say nothing to Mrs. Murchison yet. ’m wondering if it might be possible for 
you to get a housekeeper’s job in the country, perhaps some widower with 
children, who wouldn’t mind a couple of extra youngsters.” 


As Jennifer climbed the hill again, she felt their future was not only uncertain 
but bleak. 


As she entered the Netherhill gates she relaxed her face muscles, exchanging 
icy despair for a commonplace look, as if nothing had happened. 


Robin tore round the shrubbery, eager, loving. He sprang at her, “Gee, Jenny, 
that was a beaut snack. Bet old Murch didn’t know about it.” Before she could 
reprove him Meg came round the lilac tree, walking with lagging footsteps, 
kicking at the gravel, Meg whom Dad had always called his little Miss 
Mercury, his bit of quicksilver, because she had winged feet. 


Jennifer put out a hand to her, a hand Meg pretended she did not see. “Come 
on,” she said gaily, “I brought you some Crunchy Squares. You can have one 
now and the rest after tea. We’re going to eat early because Mrs. Murchison 
will be tired when she gets in and she wants you in bed. But I’m making you a 
special tea. We’ll have it sitting round the T.V. and we’ Il try not to make too 
much mess because there won’t be much time before the bus gets in.” 


“What are we having?” asked Robin. 


“Scotch eggs, and fingers of French toast and soup. I made the eggs this 
morning.” 


Meg said, not looking up, “What time have we got to be in bed?” 
Jennifer swallowed. “Seven. But ...” 
Meg’s voice was quiet. “With the lights off?” 


Suddenly Jennifer couldn’t bear it, couldn’t stand the thought of small Meg 
who loved reading so much, lying in the dark, wide awake, brooding over the 
lecture she had undoubtedly had from her headmaster, and working herself up 
into a state of desperate unhappiness. It was no use to say to children, 
“Someday this will be over ... just a memory.” Kids couldn’t live on hope, 
they lived in the present. 


So she said: “No, the lights won’t be off, Meg. If Mrs. Murchison wants you 
in bed as early as this, she must be prepared for you to read till eight o’clock.” 


Robin gave a skip and whistled. Meg said nothing at first, then, “She’ll turn 
them off. You know she will.” 


“Then P1 just turn them back on. It’s a promise.” 


Meg’s sullenness cracked a little. She said cautiously, “Do you really mean 
you'll defy her?” 


“Yes, on this. It’s simply ridiculous to expect it.” 


Something Jennifer recognised for hope gleamed out of the brown eyes. 
“Youve always given in to her before. I thought you —” Meg bit off the rest. 


Jennifer said quickly, “You thought I what -?” 
“I - I thought you’d make us do what she said.” 


Jennifer looked down into the little face that was no longer a child’s face and 
knew she must be frank. “Megsie, I’ve been trying to get us to adjust to living 
with someone who doesn’t understand children. You’re old enough to see 
that. At first, when I was alone with Mrs. Murchison, I tried to get her to see 
things our way, even to defy her. She always took it out on you later, so it 
didn’t work. I felt I must compromise for the sake of peace. That hasn’t 
worked either. She’s becoming more of a tyrant. 


“It’s been very hard for me to know what to do. When she had given us a 


home, and kept Malcolm at Med School, I felt she deserved to have some 
authority over us. I tried to uphold her in front of you children. But it’s no go. 
Ill have to do something about it. But I must have co-operation from you and 
Robin, Meg. Try not to rile Mrs. Murchison. [ll put my foot down about her 
more unreasonable demands and vetoes. How’s that?” 


“Bully for you!” shouted Robin, turning a somersault clean into a border of 
double-daisies. Jennifer jerked him up. “That’s not the way to the Murchison 
heart!” she said, and laughed. 


She was relieved to see a slow smile dawning on Meg’s face. “I'll go along 
with that, Jenny, if I know you won’t give into her about everything.” At least 
it was a compromise, instead of the open defiance Jennifer had dreaded. 


As they went inside she noticed the barometer indicated stormy. She smiled 
wryly. A fair indication of what lay ahead! They worked fast. No time to 
finish the windows or start the silver, but the chickens were jointed and fried 
lightly, placed in the casserole with bacon and onions. Jennifer prepared 
forcemeat balls to pop in with them later, peeled potatoes and mushrooms. 


“Is Malcolm sharing this with her?” asked Meg. 
“Yes, that’s only natural. He’ ll get in at the same time.” 
“It wouldn’t make any difference, Jen. She likes him. She hates us.” 


Jennifer bent and took Meg’s chin in her hand so the child had to meet her 
eyes. “Meg, that’s something Mac can’t help. You must never resent the fact 
that she makes a fuss of him. And listen, this may seem queer to you, but I’ve 
an idea he hates her favours even more than we hate the way she picks on us.” 


The brown eyes looking into hers narrowed. Then Meg said: “Yes, I’d loathe 
it. Poor Mac.” 


“And the worst thing that could happen to your big brother would be if you 
resented the fact that he’s her favourite. Remember what Dad used to say 
about Joseph? That Joseph suffered because his father loved him more than he 
loved his other sons. That’s not going to happen in our family. We’re going to 
be one unit ... indivisible. Even if we have to contend with half a dozen Mrs. 
Murchisons!” It was the first time for weeks Jennifer had heard Meg giggle. 


She took a tin out of the cupboard and began to cut a piece of sponge into 
fingers. Meg said: “What’s that for?” 


“For a sweet. A trifle for Mrs. Murchison and Mac.” 


Meg’s eyes widened. “But she put a lemon souffle on the list.” 


Jennifer’s tone sounded airy, though she didn’t feel so. “I know, but there 
isn’t going to be time. I’ve got to supervise your homework as well as look 
after these chickens. Meg, you 


chop up this fruit. It had better be a good-looking trifle or I’m likely to be 
beheaded or something.” 


“Gosh!” said Meg, but said it respectfully and not with the veiled animosity 
she’d shown towards Jennifer beneath the seeming apathy of her recent 
conduct at home ... if you could call Netherhill home. 


Jennifer was profoundly thankful for two lighthearted features on television. 
Normally the children were not allowed to watch. Mrs. Murchison pretended 
it was because she considered much of it unsuitable ... in reality because she 
enjoyed being a spoilsport. 


As Jennifer watched the two intense faces, she thought how little it takes to 
make a child happy ... a free-and-easy meal and the absence of one they 
regarded (and rightly) as their enemy. 


She didn’t have time to hear the oral part of their homework. 


“TIl come up and hear it later. Now put your lights on, but one thing I'll ask. 
Don’t keep calling out to each other. That makes all grown-ups mad, not just 
Mrs. Murchison. And Meg, don’t forget to tie your hair back. She doesn’t like 
it loose.” 


Meg muttered: “If she’d let me cut it, it wouldn’t need tying back. But okay, 
Jen, and we’ll be quiet.” 


“And if you try to be good, PI try to talk her into letting you have it short. 
Mind you, I love it long myself, but it’s your hair.” 


Jennifer slipped up to make sure the children were all right just before she 
expected Mrs. Murchison. Everything was ready, the fire glowing to its heart, 
the table set just as Mrs. Murchison liked it. She’d just see Meg had tied her 
hair back neatly. 


Robin was reading a rather lurid-looking comic, but had another book, an 
improving sort of book Mrs. Murchison had given him, on the bedspread, 


ready for a switch, she noted with an inward grin. 


She stopped short at the door of Meg’s room. Meg, with a sawn-off crop, was 


sitting up in bed, the old impish grin back on her face, and on the chair by her 
bed, her long ponytail and a pair of scissors. 


“I knew she wouldn’t let me, not if you talked till Doomsday, so I chopped it 
off. After all, if a thing were best done, ’twere best done quickly, like Daddy 
used to say. Was it Shakespeare, Jen?” 


“Yes, sort of,” said Jennifer absently, then, recovering herself, “Oh, Meg, how 
could you?” To Meg’s surprise she seized the scissors. “Here, let me!” and 
she gave a few quick snips. 


Meg stared indignantly. “I thought I'd made a good job of it.” 


Jennifer managed to produce a grin. She didn’t want to squash this re- 
emerging Meg. “I know you did. Surprisingly well. But I’m going to tell Mrs. 
Murchison that / cut it. After all, ’m your guardian, not her.” 


Meg looked up, all eyes. “And you want to save me from getting into trouble. 
Jenny, I’m sorry.” Her lip trembled. 


Jennifer said calmly, “Oh, don’t worry, Meg. It doesn’t matter. I ought to have 
cut it off as soon as you said you wanted it. Will you go over “The Slave’s 
Dream’ a couple of times and PII hear it after ’ ve served dinner but before I 
do the dishes,” and she ran down as she heard wheels crunching on the drive. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Malcolm came in with Mrs. Murchison. Her taxi must have caught up with 
him along the street. Over her squat figure his eyes met Jennifer’s. As always 
there was a faint hint of anxiety in them, something that meant he hoped all 
was well with her. 


For his sake she managed to sound carefree. “Oh, how nice you both got in at 
once. Your dinner is ready to serve when you want it. Good that the rain held 
off for your trip down, Mrs. Murchison. I thought it was going to pour before I 
finished the gardening. Have you had a nice time?” 


“Well, I wasn’t just gallivanting, of course. It was business. After all, with my 
responsibilities, I have to keep up with things. Real leisure is costly.” 


Normally this constant stress on the supposed strain the McGrouthers put on 
the Murchison resources made Jennifer 


flinch, but tonight, for some reason, it didn’t. 


Mrs. Murchison’s dark beady eyes were darting round the room ... but 
Jennifer had renewed the flowers yesterday ... a bowl of glorious bronze 
chrysanthemums glowed from the far corner, fully-opened Iceland poppies 
made a pool of orange and yellow on a table in the window, and on the 
tablecloth she had set a posy bowl of primroses that grew in a sheltered corner 
of the big garden and always mistook autumn for spring. And as the silver 
hadn’t needed cleaning, she couldn’t see it hadn’t been recently done. And 
she’d suppose the souffle was still rising in the oven. 


With a bit of luck, as her bedroom was downstairs, she wouldn’t know the 
children’s lights were on till after dinner. There was a hint of strain round 
Mac’s mouth again, something hadn’t been there last night when they’d had 
macaroni cheese in the kitchen and had such hilarious fun. 


Jennifer served and for once Mrs. Murchison couldn’t complain, though her 
sole remark on the chicken still sounded like criticism. “Ah, I see you’ ve 
managed to follow the instructions in the cookery book at last!” Jennifer saw 
Mac’s knuckles tighten on his knife and fork, but she managed a quick wink 
at him which meant, “I know she’s a tartar, but she only amuses me. Don’t 
worry, Mac.” 


She brought in the trifle. Before Mrs. Murchison could speak she said lightly, 
“Sorry it isn’t a souffle, but I had to go out unexpectedly and it just didn’t give 
me time. I’1l make you one tomorrow night.” 


She saw the mottled red run up from Mrs. Murchison’s neck into her slack 
cheeks. 


“You hadn’t time! When I expressly ordered it! And you went out. What kind 
of behaviour is this? As soon as my back is turned you get up to something.” 


Jennifer found her pulses quicken, but kept it light. “Oh, it’s a very nice trifle, 
you'll find. There are times when any household has to relax a little, and this 
was one of them. I think I was very sensible not attempting a souffle in a 
hurry.” After months of Jennifer’s acquiescence in her rulings, the woman 
was flabbergasted. She liked Jennifer to be afraid of her. 


She swung round on her as Jennifer busied herself with the coffee-cups. 
“Where did you go?” she demanded. 


Jennifer’s tone was level. “I could lie to you. I could make a good excuse. I 
could say I lost a filling and had to go to the dentist. I thought of it, but hate 
lying. And it’s quite absurd that I have to account for every moment of my 

time, that I have no life of my own. I’m not going to say where I went. I’m 

twenty-four, not a teenager.” 


At the back of Jennifer’s mind something wanted to laugh. Mrs. Murchison 
actually spluttered. Then when the spluttering died down she returned to cold 
venom and said: “There’s a man in this. I might have known. What’s in the 
blood crops out. I owe it to Malcolm to get to the bottom of this. It’s not right 
that because of your - your foster-mother’s quixotic impulses the rest of the 
family should be affected by your slyness, your cunning. There must be 
something not quite nice about this — to put it mildly - if you have to be so 
underhand.” 


Malcolm rose, flinging down his napkin. “Mrs. Murchison, my sister has 
never been underhand in her life! If she did meet someone and won’t tell you 
about it, it’s because you interfered between her and Peter, because you want 
her here as a drudge. It suits you very well to have a maid who can’t give you 
notice. Anyone else would demand a large wage and stated time off. I’ve had 
it! There’s going to be an end to this.” 


Mrs. Murchison turned pale. Jennifer could see her skin glistening, every pore 
defined. “Malcolm,” she said, “oh, Malcolm, my boy! Has she turned you 
against me? You can’t say these things to me. You can’t! I look on you as the 
son I ought to have had. You can’t do this, after all l’ ve done for you.” 


Jennifer got in, holding up a restraining hand to Malcolm. “Mrs. Murchison, 
I’ve said nothing to Malcolm against you. I didn’t even know he felt like this 
till - till - well, never mind. I felt that for the sake of his career we three must 
put up with your hatred of us - because that’s what it is ... hatred! You only 
wanted Malcolm. No, you’re not to say I’m jealous. I couldn’t be — not of 
my brother. I want him to follow his chosen career, but you see I also have a 
duty to my other brother and my sister. They know they’re here just on 
sufferance. Children need to be loved and wanted. 


“Well, ’'m going to try to provide a home for them myself and Pl relieve you 
of them as soon as ever I can. I didn’t mean to upset things between you and 
Malcolm, but you did it yourself, you were so unreasonable. Anyway, I just 
can’t see the children unhappy any longer. Mac, please keep out of this. It’s 
entirely between Mrs. Murchison and myself.” 


Jennifer had always thought of Malcolm as a boy, a student, but as he smiled 
at her, she saw that he was suddenly a man. 


“No, Sis,” he said, “it’s as much my responsibility as yours. Dad may have 
made you the guardian of the kids, but that will was made while I was still 
under age.” He turned to Mrs. Murchison. “My sister and I have not discussed 
you — a sort of unspoken agreement. We were both aware we owed you a lot. 
We wanted to believe in you. You seemed the answer to our problem. We 
were brought up to believe in goodness in people, not to look for lesser 


motives. 


“T think Jenny realised in the first few weeks that if she upset you, you took it 
out of the kids. I felt if I took a strong line about things, you'd take it out of 
her. We’ ve all played it down.” He gave Mrs. Murchison a penetrating but 
kindly look. “We have no wish to hurt you. I think you’re sick - I mean in 
soul. You’ re letting yourself be ruled by an obsession. You wanted my father 
when he was engaged to my mother. First you tried to buy him, then to 
compromise him.” 


Mrs. Murchison gave a cry of protest. Despite herself, Jenny felt sorry for her. 
But Malcolm went on. “I’m afraid I can see it only as utter selfishness and 
possessiveness. You’ ve estranged all your relations. You’re at odds with all 
your neighbours. Now, growing older, you want someone to look after you. I 
tried to fight against that realization, but ... well, I was driven to make some 
inquiries about your early dealings with my father — oh, don’t try to deny 
anything, I got it from a retired professor of Knox College. When he put me in 
full possession of the facts, I knew my father would have hated to think his 
children were under your influence. 


“T ve loathed the way you’ ve lavished everything possible on me and 
excluded the others. I’m always the one to meet your guests ... it’s stuck in my 
crop to have Jenny waiting on me then ... you sitting there smiling and saying 
Jenny likes to get the children off to bed early and has her meal with them. 
Furnishing a study for me that’s the last word in luxuriousness and denying 
them even a half-hour’s light to read by in bed. We’ll take the chance of 
people thinking us ungrateful. It will be only your snobbish little clique 
anyway. I’m going to take my —” Jennifer grabbed his arm. “No, Malcolm, 
you can’t. Not yet. You must at least finish your year. I thought you meant to. 
It’s too big a sacrifice otherwise.” 


He looked down on her, patted her trembling hand. “It’s okay, Jenny. Pm 
finishing my year all right. But not under this roof.” His eyes narrowed. “Who 
did you go to see today, Sis?” She had to answer. Oh dear, why hadn’t she 
attempted that darned souffle? - even had it been burned it wouldn’t have 
brought on a crisis like this. 


She said flatly, “I saw the Dean. He sent for me. He told me what you intend 
doing, Mac, but there must be another solution.” 


Mrs. Murchison found her voice.“I think I have a right to know what you 
intend doing.” 


Jennifer had never seen easy-going Malcolm like this before. He said crisply, 
“Yes, you have a right to know, but not to discuss it. P ve made my decision 


and I stand by it. I’m going to rent a flat for my family and give up all thought 
of a medical career till they’re educated. And if by chance I can’t return to it, 
P ve no doubt I'l find something satisfying to do. Jenny will get a job too and 
we’ ll manage fine. I’m going to the freezing works in Invercargill when 
exams are over and they go with me.” 


“Freezing works!” Her arm came up and she waved round the beautiful room. 
“You can’t mean you'd give up all this ... all this ... for freezing works?” 


A sort of humourless grin overspread Malcolm’s face. “Yes, after all, better 
—” he checked himself and Jennifer guessed he’d had second thoughts. Some 
apt answer must have sprung to his lips and he’d checked it because Mac was 
fundamentally kind. He’d do what he must, but wouldn’t allow himself the 
petty satisfaction of any unnecessary verbal thrust. 


Jennifer said slowly, “He’s not only giving up his medical career for us — I 
mean his years at this med school, but he’s also giving up an overseas 
scholarship. To Oxford. That’s why the Dean sent for me. That’s why you 
didn’t get your souffle. The Dean wanted to know if there was any chance at 
all of his taking up this scholarship. I hadn’t heard of it, Mac wasn’t going to 
tell me. He didn’t want his sacrifice to seem even greater. I’d hoped to talk 
him out of this tonight - by ourselves.” 


Mrs. Murchison’s face brightened immediately. She came across to Malcolm, 
laid a hand on his arm. Jennifer saw Malcolm recoil. “Malcolm, you’re not 
yourself. I can only think your foster-sister has been working on you. My boy, 
I’m so proud. This puts an entirely different complexion on things. The Dean 
ought to have contacted me. Of course you can go to Oxford. We can both go. 
Jennifer obviously hates me, that’s all it is — incompatibility. P11 put the 
three of them into a flat. She can get a job if she likes, and Ill come with you 
to England. I’ve business interests there and haven’t been across for ten years 
or more.” 


Malcolm stepped back, his face really set now. “You’re trying to buy me, just 
as you tried to buy my father. What freedom would I have? What peace of 
mind? You separated Peter and Jenny. Suppose I fell in love, wanted to get 
married? You’d make mischief. No, thank you, Mrs. Murchison, I’m not 
going to be separated from my family. We’re still a unit, even if we have lost 
our parents.” 


Jenny felt a tremendous wave of pride surge up in her. Oh, Malcolm, how like 
Dad! She said quietly, “I don’t think anyone can decide a big thing like that 


— your whole career, Mac 


— in a heated moment like this. I feel it ought to be discussed later.” 


For once Mrs. Murchison was with her. “That’s about the first sensible thing 
I’ve heard you say. I’m sure the morning will bring wiser reflection, Malcolm. 
I’m sure Jennifer didn’t mean to cause all this. Let’s leave it for now. If 
they’re not happy I could put Jennifer and the children into a flat. In fact, I 
have one empty in High Street. If she had it rent-free and took a typing 
position, that would be enough, and you would have quietness for study here.” 
Mac’s tone was final. “It’s not just a matter of finance. I don’t want my sisters 
and brother to be under a burden of gratitude. In fact, I’ ve already got things 
moving. I don’t want Meg and Robin under your influence a day longer.” 


The Murchison eyes bulged. “Malcolm, have you taken leave of your senses? 
What have I ever done to the children, beyond trying to restrain their wild 
ways, that you ‘TIl tell you,” he interrupted, “I wasn’t going to take them 
away from here without telling you why. At the time I didn’t speak up, 
because I was afraid you would take it out on Meg. 


I’m referring to the day you shut my little sister in the dark cupboard under 
the garden tank with the spiders!” 


It was impossible for Mrs. Murchison to turn any paler, so she merely 
glistened more. And this time she was afraid. She said: “So she told you after 
all She stopped and hurried on. 


“It was nothing. You’re making a fuss about a trifle. She’d been insolent to 
me. I’d forgotten she’s so afraid of spiders. Some people would have smacked 
her, I simply shut her up in the shed till she was sorry.” 


“You lie,” said Mac calmly, “and Meg didn’t tell me, I found out. I came 
home early that day through the short cut up the gully. I was coming through 
the rhododendrons when you let Meg out. I heard you dictating to Meg the 
terms of the apology. You wanted her to grovel. And I heard her defying you 
from inside. I was proud of her. She said: ‘I will not keep apologizing. I know 
I shouldn’t have said it, but neither should you have said what you did about 
Jenny. I apologized once. P1 just stay in here till Mac and Jenny come home 
and then you’ll be sorry.’ You knew you were beaten then. You dared not 
leave her in much longer. You said — I heard you as clearly as can be; ‘Right, 
you can have another quarter of an hour with the spiders. There are some big 
plushy ones there, like crabs almost.’ 


“I waited till you’d gone and was just going to let Meg out and come up and 
tell you this sort of thing had to stop when I heard you coming back. You 
called out you’d let her out now if she promised not to tell us. Meg said all 
right, she’d promise that. She came out and looked at you and I was never 
more proud of my sister than then. She looked you straight in the eye and 


said: ‘I’m not going to tell them because it would upset them. And I wasn’t 
frightened of the spiders after all ... I must’ve got over it.’ And you turned and 
marched off, and that spunky little kid went into the bushes and was sick. I 
didn’t go to her. I waited a bit. I felt she’d fought her battle on her own and 
won, and I wanted to get things in hand before I talked with her about it. I 
knew in that moment what I was going to do ... go down to the Dean and tell 
him I couldn’t take that scholarship up, that I must get the children away from 
your deliberate cruelty. 


“I heard Robin come home and knew Meg would be all right, because he was 
calling out as he came that Jenny was coming up the street. That was nearly a 
week ago. The day before yesterday I got the promise of the job at the works 
for later on. It’s okay, Jen, loads of med students work at the freezing works 
during the vac.” 


Jennifer choked. “But they know they’re going back,” she said. 


Malcolm looked across at Mrs. Murchison. “So you see we can’t stay. I was 
going to tell you tonight - quietly - I feel you’re not only possessive but have a 
sadistic streak in you -using Meg’s terror of spiders like that. A smack would 
have been nothing in Meg’s young life. But an hour in that tiny space, with all 
sorts of creepy-crawlies, must have been an eternity to her. 


“It confirmed me in my opinion that we should never have come here. I got a 
flat yesterday. I skipped a lecture. It’s not very grand, but we can get our 
things out of store in Christchurch and Jenny can get a temporary job till we 
move to Invercargill. There’s enough money from Dad’s insurance to see us 
through till the killing season starts. And let me tell you this, Mrs. Murchison 
... if you spread any untrue stories about Jenny or the children or myself, P11 
retaliate. I'll let your friends know about the spider incident and a few other 
unsavoury things.” 


At the moment, Meg, in crumpled pyjamas, arrived in the doorway. “Jenny, 
you’ ve not been up to hear our poetry and tuck us in.” 


Mrs. Murchison swung round. “Oh,” said Meg, putting her hand to her 
cropped head, “I forgot.” 


Jennifer doubted if Mrs. Murchison had taken in Meg’s altered appearance, 
but she said swiftly, “I cut Meg’s hair today. I liked it long myself, but she 
wanted it short.” 


Mrs. Murchison made a waving gesture that meant it didn’t matter. 


Jennifer said, “I’m just coming up, Meg. Run and get into bed before you 


catch cold, love. Scram!” 


Meg scrammed and Jennifer, feeling things must revert to normal, said: “Shall 
I serve the trifle now?” which somehow brought them back full circle. 


Mrs. Murchison said, “T 1l just have coffee. Strong.” 


Jennifer poured it, brought biscuits. It was ridiculous to feel sorry for this 
woman, but she did. This was where possessiveness got you in the end — to 
utter loneliness. Old 


Manse habits were strong. You comforted the desolate, even if they had 
brought it on themselves. 


Malcolm seemed untroubled with compunction. He sat down, reached for the 
trifle, took a large helping and began to eat. 


Jennifer said, “Mrs. Murchison, like you, I would like Mac to continue in his 
career, but I’ve never seen him like this before. I think I'll have to let him be 
the head of the family. He 


— sort of needs to be - now. We won’t make it hard for you. We’ll simply say 
to any of your acquaintances we may meet that we felt the children were too 
much for you. Nobody could be surprised at that. We won’t blacken your 
name or talk about you. No one need know yet that he’s giving up the Med 
School.” 


Mrs. Murchison turned on her in a fury, all the veneer of gracious living gone. 
“I don’t want your pity!” she spat out. “I don’t want your sanctimonious 
humbug, your magnanimity! You can get out of my house as fast as you can.” 
She turned to Malcolm. “This is what comes of that silly sentimental woman 
who married your father taking a Glasgow street urchin into her home ... a 
brat without a name ... but for her none of this would have happened. Besides, 
it’s not right you should all live together. She’s no relation to you.” 


Malcolm said calmly, pouring his coffee, “That’s quite absurd. Jenny is my 
very dear older sister. And from now on you’ll have nothing to do with our 
lives. Jenny may have come from the gutters of Glasgow for all I know, but 
you don’t need much perception to see she has more breeding in her little 
finger than you have in the whole of your being. I had hoped we might have 
parted in reasonable amity, with due regard to your standing here, but I warn 
you, you’ ve gone beyond the limit. Jenny, I want you upstairs. Take a cup of 
coffee with you - you must need it. I’ll have you out of here tomorrow, I 
promise you. You can leave the dishes. I don’t think Mrs. Murchison has 
washed a single dish since you came.” 


He picked up Jenny’s coffee after he had poured it, put a hand under her 
elbow and steered her to the stairs. 


When they reached the landing, the flabbergasted Jennifer found her voice. 
“Mac, I’ve appreciated this more than I could tell you ... in fact it gets me by 
the throat, but honestly, you 


must think it over. You may have to back-pedal.” 


“None of it was on the spur of the moment, Sis. It was cut and dried. Back- 
pedal? Why, girl, P ve done nothing for nearly a week but mull over it, and 
when I decided, it was a great relief. I nearly told you last night when we were 
on our own, but realised you’d try to talk me out of it. I wasn’t going to 
mention the scholarship, though. And I decided I wouldn’t tell you till I'd told 
Mrs. Murchison we were going. It’s all fixed. I’ve paid the first week’s rent. 
It’s reasonable, if not flash, and has some basic furniture in. If we get our 
treasures from Christchurch, we could make it a real home and take it to 
Invercargill later.” 


It sounded heaven to Jennifer, but — oh, what if later Mac felt they were 
round his neck like a millstone? She took hold of his arm again. “Let’s not tell 
the children yet. You’d have time for second thoughts then.” 


He grinned. “Persistent wench, aren’t you? I’m moving you in tomorrow. Of 
course I’m telling the kids now, I’ve been dying to all day.” He looked into 
Robin’s room where the comic was out of sight and the improving book held 
in his two chubby hands. A too-angelic expression was on his face. Mac said, 
“Robin, I want you in your sister’s room immediately. Come on, I ve some 
news for you splendid news.” 


Robin stood up in bed, dropping the book, and his nose wrinkled with 
excitement. “Mac, are we going home?” Jennifer wanted to cry. Robin was 
too young to realise that that part of their lives had ended a year ago today. He 
must sometimes, on the verge of sleep, dream little-boy dreams of a miracle, 
of life slipping back to what it used to be. When you spoke of good news to a 
little boy of eight, he ought to think in terms of electric train sets, or 
Meccanos, or treacle tarts ... not in terms of a miracle. 


In that instant she knew Mac’s way was the only way. That the children 
needed what only Mac could give them, through sacrifice. 


Robin leapt into Mac’s arms, repeating his question. Mac said, “Not quite, old 
chap, but we’re going to make a new home for just the four of us.” 


He strode across the hall. Meg was sitting bolt upright in bed, the brown eyes 


wide. Mac dropped Robin on the quilt, “Get in with your sister. Did you catch 
any of that, Meg? We’re going away from here, tomorrow. I’ve got us a flat.” 
Meg turned swiftly, burying her face in the pillow, her shoulders shaking. 
Mac sat down and put a hand on her shoulder. “It’s all right, Meg, you spunky 
little kid. It’s all over, living with Mrs. Murchison. No more going to bed 
without reading; no more unjust scoldings; no more spiders.” Meg turned and 
sat up. “How did you know about the spiders? I didn’t tell.” 


Jennifer sat down and gathered Meg against her. “And we know why you 
didn’t tell. Mac heard the lot. He didn’t do anything about it then because he 
felt you’d handled it well. But instead of coming in he went back to town and 
started hunting for a flat.” 


No need yet to mention that Mac was giving up his career. Even a child of ten 
would know what it would cost her brother. “How are we going to manage?” 
demanded Meg. 


Mac said simply, “There’s still some money from Father’s estate and Jen is 
going to get a job. There won’t be much money to spare and it’s far from a 
luxury flat, but we’ll make do.” 


The children fell to ecstatic planning. Mac told them where the flat was, how 
they must go to school as usual, and they were not to talk about Mrs. 
Murchison. “You can tell your mates you were living here temporarily till we 
could get a home of our own. Jen and I will move in tomorrow morning, and 
she can come and get you in the afternoon. A chap I know has a small van. 
He’s moving us. The beds aren’t up to much, no inner-spring mattresses, 
believe me, but there are worse things than lumpy beds. We’ Il have to buy 
some sheets and blankets till I can get ours from Christchurch.” 


“I’m much too excited and it’s far too late to bother with poetry, isn’t it?” said 
Meg, the opportunist. 


Mac immediately picked up her book. “It’s not. One thing you won’t neglect, 
ever, is your homework. Right, fire ahead. I'll give you a start ... “Beside the 

ungathered rice he lay ...’ “It’s never the start where I need prompting,” said 

Meg scornfully, “it’s the middle bits, you dope.” 


But she was word-perfect. Meg’s world was right again. They went through 
Robin’s tables, aware that only return to routine would calm the children 
enough for sleep. 


As they tucked Meg in, Mac said: “By the way, any mail today? I thought ld 
have got the receipt for the flat rent.” 


Jen shook her head. “I never even heard the postman. He’s usually here by 
one-thirty. I looked in the box about three-thirty, on my way to the Dean.” 


Robin, from the door, looked back. “He was late. He’d had to go to Out- 
patients. He got bit.” 


“Bit? I mean bitten? A dog?” 
“No, probably a lion,” said Mac, and they all burst out laughing. 


Then Jen said remorsefully, “But it was no laughing matter for the postman. 
But what did you do with the mail, because you couldn’t get in?” 


“We left it in the stables under the Ludo board. There were two for her and 
one for you and one for Mac.” 


Mac said, ‘T ll get them, Jen. I'll give her hers, then we’ll start packing.” 


It was like a dream to Jennifer. By tomorrow she would be quit of this 
horrible, beautiful, luxurious house. The children would be able to breathe, to 
bring their friends home, to lose their developing furtiveness and introversion. 
But she waited, tense, for the sound of angry voices. 


Mac came in, unperturbed. Jennifer said apprehensively, “How is she?” 


He shrugged. “As good as she deserves. Tried tears, reproaches ... I didn’t 
argue, just remained adamant. Don’t worry, Sis, I’ll have you out of here by 
nine tomorrow. You’ve had the thick end of this; I get away from her. 
Tomorrow morning I’ll go down and make tea and toast and bring it up here 
to us. You’re having no more encounters with her.” He grinned. “I knew we 
were going tomorrow, so I laid in something for us to have before bed. It’s in 
my room. A flask of hot water, some coffee and biscuits. Bring your letter and 
come along. This room’s so poky.” Mac ripped open his letter. “Yes, the 
receipt. What’s yours?” 


Jennifer looked at the envelope. “From Scotland. Must be Aunt Agnes, but 
she’s never typed one before. Oh, posted in Callander. And from a firm.” 


She drew out a sizeable letter and began to scan it. She gave an exclamation, 
“Mac, she’s gone! But she seemed so 


well, even though she was such a great age. Oh, it was sudden ... very. Oh, 
Mac, read it, I can’t take it in ... this means our sole living relative is gone. I - 
I always enjoyed her letters, even though Pd only really met her twice. You’d 
remember her, I suppose?” 


“Only slightly. I do remember tickling trout in the burn and sleeping in that 
room with the dormer that night we stayed there before coming to New 
Zealand.” 


“She was so concerned when we lost Mum and Dad. She said had she been 
younger she’d have come out to us, but felt she could become just another 
burden.” 


They bent over the letter again, then straightened up and gazed at each other, 
unbelief in their eyes. Mac found words first. “I - I can’t believe it! It — It’s 
like a miracle. Can it be true? Oh, am I horribly mercenary to feel like this 
when we benefit from someone’s death?” 


“Oh, no, Mac. No, she wanted us to have this. I never dreamed of such a 
thing. I sort of thought - if I thought at all 


- it would go to her husband’s relatives. Perhaps he didn’t have any. Mac, I 
just can’t take it in. Give me the gist of it as you read.” 


“Um ... let’s see ... the solicitor says it’s a well-run concern, brings in a 
respectable income, but he hardly imagines we’ll want to run it ourselves, 
especially as he understands I’m studying. But that sold, with the money 
wisely invested, it should bring in a modest income. He ... er ... needs proof of 
identity, of course, goes on to say what to do about that, and that he’ll await 
our instructions, or our solicitor’s instructions, about putting it on the market, 
although he has a very good offer for it from a Mrs. MacGregor-Jones.” 


Jennifer giggled, “How marvelous! MacGregor-Jones ... isn’t it funny? ... 
even the Joneses up there have MacGregor hyphened on,” and in response to 
Mac’s blank look she said: “It’s all MacGregor country there ... the Rob Roy 
country. You remember Dad telling us how the McGrouthers are really 
MacGregors, relic of the days when the name of MacGregor was banned. But 
what am I talking about this for? All that matters is now you can stay at the 
Med School. Pll take a job 


— oh, Mac, Mac!” 


At the look on his face Jennifer could have wept for sheer joy. Then suddenly 
she clutched him. “Mac! Mac! It’s even more wonderful ... Don’t you see? Of 
course you do ...” She grabbed the letter with hands that shook. She jabbed at 
it. “There ... a well-run concern, brings in a respectable income ... can’t you 
see what that means?” 


Mac said, “Sis, if you don’t tell me what you’re talking about ll wring your 
neck! ” 


“Mac, you idiot! What’s to stop me running it? Aunt Agnes had help. It’s not 
a hotel, only bed-and-breakfast. Right in the Trossachs, the most popular 
tourist district in Scotland. The business is established. Look.” her fingers 
traced the typing, “‘Mrs. Macintosh is carrying on, of course, with extra help, 
till we hear from you, as we are approaching the height of the tourist season. 
She is very anxious to retain her position, though if it is sold to Mrs. 
MacGregor-Jones, it will not be possible, as she wishes it for a private 
residence.’ Mac, we could all go. ’'d have a home for the children, and you’d 
be able to come up from Oxford for all the vacations.” 


He seized the letter, read it again, then looked at her, excitement in his eyes. 
“You're right. He says it’s freehold, and in wonderful condition, having been 
modernised right through only last year. Oh, Jen, Jen!” They hugged each 
other. 


“Mac, you'd better get on to the Dean right away. He thinks you’ re refusing 
the scholarship.” 


“No, it’s still open. I had till Saturday to consider it.” Jennifer looked at her 
watch. “Mac, we must have everything cut and dried by then and tomorrow is 
going to be hectic. We haven’t time to write by air. What time is it, this 
moment, in Scotland?” 


“What time is it in Scotland? Why on —” 


“We must phone, find out if it’s all right and tight and could we run it 
ourselves. Don’t argue, Mac, I know it sounds madly impulsive, but we’ ve got 
to get cracking. It may take an hour or two to get through. I couldn’t bear to 
wait for tomorrow. This solicitor might be away or something and we must 
get things started. I'll have to make it a person-to-person call.” 


Mac looked at his watch. “It’s mid-morning in Scotland. Right. You can 
speak if you like, but I'll listen in on the downstairs phone ... partly because 
otherwise, she’// listen in. And it’s best for her to know nothing about it. Not 
that she could put a spoke in the wheel, but she’d have a darned good try, hint 
that we were untrustworthy or something.” He ran down the stairs. 


Jennifer listened on the landing. She saw a beam of light as a door opened and 
a voice. “Dare I hope you’ve come to apologize, Malcolm?” 


‘No, Mrs. Murchison. There’s nothing to apologize for. Your treatment of my 
sisters and brothers ever since we came into this unhappy house cancels out 


any gratitude we might be expected to feel.” 


Mrs. Murchison hesitated, then said: “I’m going out. I'll be back late. Be good 


enough to see that the front light is on.” Jennifer was glad Malcolm said, 
“Would you like me to drive you?” and gladder still when Mrs. Murchison 
refused. “I've a taxi waiting and will take one home. P11 sell the car if you 
really do go.” 


As the door closed Mac ran back. “Good. Now we need do no explaining till 
all is settled. We’ll be away from here before it’s finalised. But it will make it 
easier for her, even if she doesn’t deserve it. She can tell her friends we’ ve 
been left property in Scotland.” 


Jennifer hugged him. “I’m glad you’ re like that, Mac. I'd hate it if you were 
vindictive.” 


Fortune favoured them. They got through with amazing speed. Evidently Mr. 
MacHattie had been at the office and even now was waiting for the 
connection. The line was as clear as if it had been a local call. 


He sounded nice and quite young. He was delighted to hear from them. 
Jennifer immediately explained their haste. She didn’t want it to sound as if 
they were madly greedy. She said her brother had been offered a scholarship, 
which, owing to their recently bereaved state, he had felt he must refuse, but 
the offer was open only to Saturday. 


Mr. MacHattie’s voice warmed. “Then your legacy is most timely. Your 
great-aunt would have been very happy about this. She’d said, earlier, she’d 
like to have you all come over here, but felt it would interrupt Malcolm’ s 
studies, and that as an old friend seemed to have come to your aid, she 
wouldn’t interfere. This sounds ideal. Just furnish me with the identification I 
asked for and post it airmail. 


“Fortunately you’ ve time to work in, since the Michaelmas term at Oxford 
doesn’t start till October. As soon as these formalities are complete you can 
book your passages. In fact, pencil them in now. The estate will, of course, as 
soon as possible, forward you an advance. Not that it’s a large estate, apart 
from the property, but adequate, provided it’s not luxury travel.” 


“Oh, we can come off-season rates, on a tourist-class ship. I’d rather not 
deplete that bank balance, Mr. MacHattie, and I think we won’t need the 
amount of all the fares. There is something still in Father’s estate. We'd kept 
it for emergencies.” 


His voice warmed still more. Occasionally, Jennifer brought Mac into it, from 
the other phone. The solicitor was pleased the guest-house would be carried 
on. It would have been a shame for so large a house to be used for only two 
people. “And your great-aunt didn’t care for Mrs. MacGregor-Jones. I don’t 


blame her, she’s unpleasant and acquisitive. She already has a beautiful home. 
But Gregor’s Brae has been closely connected with MacGregor history and 
she’d set her heart on this.” 


“Well, it will still be in the family; we McGrouthers were originally 
MacGregors, till the day when the name was proscribed.” 


Other necessary things were discussed. Mrs. Macintosh was only too eager to 
keep running it. 


When the call was completed, Mac ran upstairs and danced Jennifer round 
and round the landing. “Now, find out the cost of that call, and I’ll ring the 
Dean.” 


They worked on, amazed at their speed in packing — wonderful what you 
could do with a light heart, gathering up the children’s clothes and such 
treasures as Mrs. Murchison had grudgingly allowed them to bring. 


Next morning Mac was as good as his word, bringing up their tea and toast, 
with the children sitting up, wide-eyed, gazing at the denuded rooms and 
cases, evidence that they had not dreamed the whole thing. 


Mac took them out of a side door and sped them on their schoolward way, 
unwilling to expose them to any spiteful remarks from Mrs. Murchison. Then 
he and Jennifer went in to her. 


Mac was firm but not nasty. “We want to tie up the ends neatly, Mrs. 
Murchison. A friend with a van will be here any moment to pick up our 
things. lIl arrange with the Post Office to redirect our mail. Here is the 
address, in case you need it. We’re sorry it had to come to this. We took it for 
a magnificent gesture at first, and tried to co-operate, and if you’d treated us 
equally, we could have been very happy. But I didn’t care for the lies you told 
about our parents, and your cruelty to my little sister finished me. As soon as I 
can arrange it, ll have you recompensed for whatever we’ve cost you in 
board and lodging. Not because we wish to thrust that back at you, but we can 
live under that obligation no longer.” 


Mrs. Murchison’s stony face broke up at that in sheer amazement. “But how 
can you?” 


Mac said, “Last night, when I announced that I’d got a flat, I couldn’t have 
done such a thing, because I knew we'd have a hard struggle. But overnight 
the situation has changed. The mail was late, you remember. We opened ours 
after you went out. Our mother’s aunt has died and left us her guest-house in 
Scotland. We were on the phone last night to Scotland.” Malcolm laid some 


dollars and a fifty-cent piece on the table. “That’s for the toll-call. So I can 
take up the Oxford scholarship after all, and Jenny and the children will live 
in Scotland.” 


The familiar malicious glint was back in the Murchison eye. “So once more 
Jennifer shares in your good luck. You’re soft, Malcolm, soft. Why should 
you share with her? She’s no relation.” 


Malcolm grinned. “My mother’s aunt was of the calibre of my mother. She 
regarded Jennifer as part of the family. The estate is left equally between the 
four of us, with myself, Jennifer and the solicitor as trustees.” 


Even Mrs. Murchison’s silence could be full of venom. Malcolm’s voice 
continued, “This, I feel, will save your face. You can tell your friends we’ ve 
inherited property in Scotland and that in any case, I’d won a scholarship to 
Oxford. And, because I felt the children’s high spirits too much for you, 

we ve taken a flat till we sail. That’s all. P m sorry it had to come to this, but 
the protection of the family is my responsibility and it’s the only way. 
Goodbye, Mrs. Murchison.” 


She did not reply. 
CHAPTER THREE 


That night in the flat, Jennifer lay awake. Not because of the lumpy mattress 
but because at last she was free to think long, happy thoughts. For so long she 
had only planned and hoped for the children, praying for wisdom to get them 
through one more day without open clashes with Mrs. Murchison. Now she 
could dream dreams for herself. 


Foolish, fairytale dreams they were, as insubstantial as castles in the air, but 
after all, dreaming sweetened life. And if one miracle could happen, why not 
another? Jennifer firmly believed they had been guided to Gregor’s Brae. Was 
it then so silly to think the wheel had turned full circle and she was to be 
brought back again into Gregor MacGregor’s life? Because he lived next door 
to Aunt Agnes’s guesthouse. 


Would he remember her? Perhaps not right away, but when she told him she 
had once been Jennifer Smith, he might recall a small brown girl with a 
ponytail and a freckled nose and a frock that drooped at the sides, full of woe 
till Gregor MacGregor had happened along. 


She’d had full proof of his kindness that day, vividly remembered because it 
had affected her whole life. She was confident that when she recalled it to him 
those vivid blue eyes would light up with pleasure and he’d say, inevitably, 


what a small world it was. And she would have a friend, out of the long ago, 
at Gregor’s Brae. 


More than that she would not look for. She didn’t know what might have 
happened to Gregor MacGregor in the years between. But he wasn’t married, 
that she did know. It had said so on his last book but one. His latest one was 
on her bedside table right now. Mac had given it to her a week ago, saying: 
“Here’s the latest Gregor MacGregor. Aunt Agnes’s neighbour.” Mac didn’t 
know more than that. Oddly enough she’d hugged the knowledge of their one 
meeting to herself, as if in the telling some of the magic might get brushed off. 


Jenny herself had known less than a year that the kind young reporter of the 
fairground all those years ago was the author, Gregor MacGregor. It had been 
in the first letter from Aunt Agnes after their mother’s death. Poignant reading 
that, because it had been written before the news of the accident had reached 
Scotland. Aunt Agnes had written, “What do you think, Elspeth, my new 
neighbour is Gregor MacGregor, the author. I haven’t met them yet. His sister 
keeps house for him.” For a moment it had taken Jennifer’s mind off the 
tragedy. She thought: “So he made it. He became an author. Good for him!” 


From then on she’d read everything of his she could get her hands on. Strange 
she’d not come across him before. And she was pleased when, packing her 
father’s books, she’d come across two of Gregor MacGregor’s paperbacks. It 
seemed to link them. 


Tonight she had finished his latest book. Odd how she had not enjoyed it half 
as much as his others. It had been a struggle to even finish it Jennifer 
supposed it must be because when she had first started it she had a mind full 
of unease, aware that things were working up to a crisis. That must be it. An 
author as well established as this one wouldn’t be likely to suddenly put out a 
book of inferior quality. But something seemed to have gone from his writing, 
some vitality, some sense of belief. Well, soon she would see him again for 
herself, and surely there would be still some magic left... 


She’d thought she’d never see him again after that enchanted day of her 
childhood ... the bare, empty childhood that had been hers before Elspeth and 
the Reverend Fergus McGrouther had come into her life and filled it with 
love. 


Gregor MacGregor had seen a little girl, the very picture of forlornness, 
standing beside the notice that said: “Adventure train ... forty-five minutes of 
unbelievable happenings ... enough excitement for a lifetime.” 


He’d said, “Hullo, poppet, what is it? Haven’t you got the money to go on it? 
How about keeping me company?” 


Jenny had said stolidly: “We aren’t allowed to —” 


He’d laughed. “I know. Never accept candy from a stranger, and quite right 
too. But no harm can come to you on a train like that, crowded with people. 
And it comes right back here. I can’t possibly kidnap you. Look, I never had 
enough money when I was a kid for side-shows — my father died when I was 
quite small — and I'd like to do this for you. Say I just pay for you and stay 
off myself? How’s that?” 


Jenny had said, “It’s no fun alone. You come too.” 


He’d continued, “How come you’re alone, anyway? It’s not safe for a little 
girl on a fairground?” But this was when they were whirling through the first 
spooky tunnel. 


“Oh, I’m not alone. I was told to wait till they got back. There are twenty-two 
of us. They’ re on the one in front. We’re from an orphanage.” 


“An orphanage? Don’t they treat you all alike?” 


Her tone sounded fair. “They do. But something’s just got to be done about 
the way I lose things. It’s driving Matron mad. In an orphanage there’s only 
just enough to go round, not enough to replace lost money. I’m a dreamer. 
Every time I lose things I make up my mind Pll never lose anything again. 
But I’m hopeless. I’m always in a - in a blue trance. I - I think that’s what they 
said.” 


He gave a shout of laughter. “I think you mean a brown study.” 


“A brown study. So Matron said that though it hurt her to do it she’d have to 
impress me this time by making me forgo this. Last time she made it up out of 
her own purse, you see. It’s not fair to her. Every time I do it I cost twice as 
much as the others. And she says orphans have to be practical in life. I felt 
sick when I found Id lost my money again. It’s so discouraging for Matron.” 


He burst out laughing. “You’ll do all right in life, Orphant Annie ... you’re a 
philosopher now — at what is it — ten -eleven?” 


“Eleven. What’s a philos — what you said?” 


“One who makes the best of things, who doesn’t grizzle. It doesn’t matter 
what happens then, if you’ ve got that in your nature. Life can only really do to 
you what you let it do to you. How you react to what happens. What’s your 
name? I can’t go on calling you poppet or Orphant Annie for forty-five 
minutes.” 


“Well, they call me Jenny Smith. Matron ... the old Matron ... never knew 
what my name was. I was a real foundling.” She sounded proud of it, or was 
it bravado? “I don’t care about not knowing. It gives you more scope for 
imagining things. I make up lovely things about myself. That’s why I get into 
blue - brown studies.” 


He grinned. “I make up things too. I earn my crust by being 

a reporter and I’ve got to stick to cold, sober facts for that, but at night nobody 
can curb my imagination. I’m writing a thriller, all about the Highlands. And 
when I’ve made enough money I’m going to get out of the city and live 
among mountains — perhaps the Trossachs. Some day you may see my name 
on the back of a novel. Think you can remember it? Gregor MacGregor.” 

Yes, she’d never forget it. And hadn’t. 

“Ts it your real name?” 


“Yes, why?” 


“Just that it sounded a romantic name. As if it could be made up. You were 
lucky. If I wrote a book T d never put Jenny Smith on it.” 


“Wouldn’t you? What would you put?” 


“T d put Guinevere Someone-or-other. Guinevere is the same as Jennifer, you 
know.” 


He laughed. “And about as romantic a name as you could get. You like the 
‘Idylls of the King’?” 


“I love them. The words send goose-pimples up and down my back.” 
“Such as?” 


“Oh ... the bit about Arthur saying from the barge that he’ll go to... ‘the 
island-valley of Avilon: 


Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 


Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with 
orchard lawns And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea.’ 


I lie awake at nights sometimes and think about that valley.” He said, “Stick 
to your poetry, poppet. Don’t let anyone ever laugh you out of saying it. What 


name would you choose with Guinevere?” 


She considered it seriously, forgetting entirely that they were passing Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, “I think Guinevere Montmorency ... how do you 
think that sounds?” 


“Perfect,” he said gravely, and didn’t laugh. They had stopped talking then 
because they were being whirled into a mock snowstorm and wild winds were 
shrieking and witches were hurling down from perpendicular heights and 
Jenny’s hair had been blown up by air being pumped through, and frogs had 
croaked and bats on wires had brushed against their faces and rattling bones 
had sounded, but Jennifer had been unafraid, because Gregor MacGregor had 
an arm round her and held her close. 


They d talked of other things too ... as if he prepared her for things that might 
hurt her later. Only in the succeeding years had Jennifer realised what they 
had meant ... and then all had been noise and gaiety and Jennifer had forgotten 
about being a problem because she was always losing things and it hadn’t 
even mattered when they whizzed out of the last tunnel of all back to the pay- 
gate that there was a great hoo-ha when she got off the train with a strange 
young man. 


Somehow he had smoothed it out. He’d felt so sorry for a little girl without a 
ticket. That Jenny hadn’t complained, in fact had said she deserved her 
punishment, but he’d not been able to resist whirling her on to the train. Then 
Matron, who was an absurdly young matron, said, “You oughtn’t to have 
done it, but I’ m secretly glad you did. I hated punishing Jenny like that, but 
something had to be done about her.” 


And Gregor MacGregor said, bending over Jenny, “Now, young lady, just 
because you did this once doesn’t mean you can ever go off with a stranger 
again,” and added to Matron, “My assignment today was to report on “The 
Oddest Thing That Happened To Me At The Fair — mind if I use this 
incident? She’s an unusual child.” 


Matron had agreed, but added anxiously, “You won’t make 
it seem as if she was being harshly punished, will you?” 


“I will not, Matron ... and you will feature as the most bewitching of all 
matrons and the most charming thing that happened to me at the Fair.” Then 
he’d turned, flicked Jenny’s ponytail with a careless finger and said, 
“Goodbye, Miss Montmorency, see you at Camelot some time,” and was 
gone. 


But he had given her more than an hour of delight, he had given her a real 
future. Elspeth and Fergus McGrouther had read the article and came to the 
orphanage to see if they could have her for the holidays — and had been 
unable to 


relinquish her. Gregor MacGregor would never have known. 


But he would soon. What fun if he said to her some day, “You do remind me 
of someone.” But he’d never guess. She was a woman now and even her name 
was changed. To him she would be a stranger from the Antipodes. She 
wouldn’t tell the others, even now, or they would blurt it out. She’d like him 
to remember himself. 


A week later and Jennifer was much less sure a kindly Fate was bringing them 
together. The first setback came in the form of a letter. It wasn’t till Jennifer 
read it that she realised Gregor MacGregor’s sister was none less than the 
unpleasant Mrs. MacGregor-Jones of the solicitor’s first letter. 


It was a renewed and personal offer for the house. Even under the studied 
politeness of the letter the unpleasantness was there. 


She had heard, to her great amazement, that Mrs. Agnes MacAlpine’s young 
relatives were actually thinking, in their youthful ignorance and optimism, of 
coming to Scotland to run a guest-house. She would be sorry indeed to see 
young folk sever all ties with their own land and lose money. She couldn’t see 
them making a success of it. Not only that, but it was unsuitable for young, 
unmarried people to try to play host to the travelling public, who were rarely 
of the elite at Gregor’s Brae, which was a cheap boarding-house, and indeed, 
the guests often turned out to be undesirable. 


Roslochan, the village nearby, was a delightful spot, well catered for with an 
excellent inn which had far better access to the fishing than Gregor’s Brae, 
and which was, naturally, a serious threat to its success. Gregor’s Brae was an 
ancient residence that ought to be in possession of the direct descendants of 
the true MacGregors. She was prepared to offer a very good sum for the house 
and she was sure they would see it was greatly to their advantage to invest the 
money and stay in New Zealand. 


Jennifer replied immediately in gentle but firm terms that though they 
regretted not being able to oblige her in this, they were coming to Britain in 
any case as her brother would be at Oxford and they needed the returns from 
the guesthouse as income. She was sorry to disappoint Mrs. 


MacGregor-Jones, since it seemed the house had a family connection, but in 
this regard, perhaps she would find it a compensation to know that the 


McGrouthers also belonged to Clan MacGregor, and added politely that she 
was looking forward to meeting her shortly. 


She was sorry their presence at Gregor’s Brae would be a thorn in the flesh of 
Gregor MacGregor’s sister, but optimistically hoped this would die down. She 
had an idea that this woman had not mentioned to her brother that she was 
making a personal bid to the young McGrouthers. She couldn’t imagine 
Gregor MacGregor ever trying to winkle away someone’s inheritance. 


In which, as she found next day, she was entirely wrong. This letter was from 
Gregor himself, typed, and very badly typed at that. It said, with a sparsity of 
words that somehow chilled Jennifer to the bone, that they would be very 
sensible indeed not to come to Scotland to take up their inheritance. His sister 
had set her heart on acquiring this place and it would be much wiser for them 
to sell in the first instance rather than later. He hoped they would take this 
seriously and save themselves any unpleasantness. 


Jennifer, unbelieving, stared at the words. Why, there was even the hint of a 
threat in it! As if he thought it would only be a matter of time before his Sister 
got her own way. But — but nobody could make you sell a house if you 
didn’t want to, surely. She found her heart was thumping unpleasantly as she 
tried to equate a letter like that with the man she had known. And there was 
no doubt he was indeed the young knight of the fairground, because there had 
been a picture of him on one of the books. What deterioration of character had 
taken place? Had living with this unpleasant sister twisted and warped him? 
Actually, his letter was worse than hers, a real warning-off. Suddenly she 
knew she was not going to show this to Mac. He was studying hard and there 
had been enough upheaval in his life. 


Jennifer sat down, gritting her teeth, and firmly but courteously told Gregor 
MacGregor no, said that by now his sister would have shown him her reply of 
the day before, stating that it was absolutely necessary for them to earn their 
livelihood in this way and that Gregor’s Brae would remain in their 
possession and they would be very grateful if no more offers were made. 


She stared down at her signature, madly wondering what his reaction would 
be if she put a postscript. “See you in Camelot ... Guinevere Montmorency.” 


Well, it served her right, to cherish to the point of idiocy an isolated instance 
of kindness in a stranger. He had been merely a reporter in search of - what 
did they call it? — tear-jerker copy. And because of that, she’d felt that a fine 
young New Zealander didn’t quite measure up to her ideal man as had Gregor 
MacGregor long ago. Not that it mattered now. Her world and Peter Marling’s 
world would be thirteen thousand miles apart. And she wouldn’t be able to 
consider marriage for years. There were the children to bring up first. 


It was early September and the McGrouthers were coming up the Solent and 
into Southampton, bronzed and fit with the tropical suns of the Pacific and the 
Caribbean, enriched with lasting memories of Tahiti, Acapulco, Panama and 
Miami. 


But now, as they strained their eyes to the waiting shoreline, a new life lay 
ahead. The day had been cold and misty, with the Atlantic and the Channel 
grimly grey, but it had cleared and now a glorious sunset was staining the sky 
and lighting up the Isle of Wight. The children were all excitement and 
frustration at not being able to step ashore till next morning. 


They wisely decided not to put them to bed till the ship was berthed and for an 
hour after that when the purser’s lobby was a scene of great activity, with 
officials scurrying on board and off again, telephones being connected with 
the shore and mail coming aboard. 


The McGrouthers didn’t expect any, but there was one from Callander. And 
what lovely news. Mr. MacHattie was surely their guardian angel. Mac, 
writing to him before they left, had said they intended to spend two or three 
weeks in the south, doing bus tours and staying at as many bed-and-breakfast 
places as possible to gain experience as guests before taking on as hosts, and 
evidently the solicitor had much approved this. His young brother was 
holidaying in the south, so was bringing Aunt Agnes’s estate car which would 
be awaiting them in Southampton and he would book them into the Royal 
Hotel for the night. “With a car you’ ll cover more ground ... Pd like you to go 
into Devon and Cornwall where there is an abundance of such places, round 
Stratford-on-Avon too, and I expect Malcolm will want to visit Oxford and 
leave some stuff there. I advise you to come up through the Lake District, and 
round the West Coast of Scotland, studying accommodation all the way. My 
brother will meet you at Southampton and then will resume his journey in his 
own car.” 


Mac chuckled. “Obviously a man o° pairts ... can bring two cars down at once, 
evidently.” Then, seeing Robin look mystified, “He’s probably travelling with 
a friend who'd drive the other.” 


Meg’s eyes were saucer-wide. She looked up at Jennifer. “It’s like a fairytale, 
isn’t it? And Mr. MacHattie is our fairy godfather. I can believe in anything 
happening now. Perhaps his brother will fall in love with Jenny at sight and 
marry her. Wouldn’t it be lovely?” 


They all laughed. Jenny bent over Meg. “Darling, just because he said his 
young brother, it doesn’t necessarily mean he really is young. It’s probably 
comparative. He could be in the sere and yellow and still be younger than the 
solicitor who may only have a youngish-sounding voice. Look, there’s Brenda 


Moore calling you.” 


As the children ran off Mac said, “Talking of such things, there’s something 

I’ve been meaning to mention. Just before we left New Zealand, I wrote to a 

chap I knew who was also a friend of Peter’s. I asked if he knew where Peter 
was and what he was doing and if he was still unattached. I got an answer at 

Miami.” 


He paused, expecting her to blush. Instead she looked annoyed and 
apprehensive. “Mac, I hope Peter doesn’t know I was inquiring about him. It 
wouldn’t be fair to him, not to say embarrassing. Z was the one who finished 
with Peter, not him with me. I expect you did it from the best possible motive, 
but —” 


“Oh, Sis, I know you finished with Peter because Mrs. Murchison was so 
against it. You felt every time he took you out, she visited her temper on the 
kids. I didn’t give you away, I never mentioned you. I simply asked as any 
friend would who'd lost touch with someone. And what do you think? He’s 
here, in Britain, at London Airport. We could call on him. Isn’t it great?” 


“Well, I couldn’t care less,” said Jennifer crossly, “and I’m not going near. 
I’ve more on my mind than former love affairs. That’s all washed up ... Meg, 
just what do you think you’re doing ... stop grabbing me round the legs! 
You’ll have me over soon.” 


Meg giggled and shot round the other side of Mac, hotly pursued by Robin 
and Brenda. 


Finally the ship became quieter, though not with the tranquillity of nights at 
sea. Ports, even in the small hours, were hives of activity. Jennifer wished she 
could sleep. She wished Peter wasn’t in Britain. Because he could be a 
complication, and though if her image of Gregor MacGregor had been 
overlaid with the impression of a much less admirable man, probably spoiled 
by success, Peter Marling wasn’t the man for her, even if now she would not 
be looking for an ideal. 


They were awake early and raring to go ashore, even though a long wait in 
Customs lay ahead. But finally they were through, treated in a most kindly 
fashion by men who were, after all, only on the look-out for dishonest folk. 
Across the double barrier they heard their names called. Douglas MacHattie, 
who'd picked them by their ages and appearance and, something that made all 
the McGrouthers want to giggle, he was accompanied by Mrs. MacHattie and 
their two children. Meg’s matchmaking hopes died an instant death. 


“We’ve got our estate car outside too,” he explained after shaking hands, 


“because of the luggage. Glad you arranged for the big stuff to be sent direct 
to Gregor’s Brae. My wife will drive our car and P Il drive yours because you 
won’t be used to our traffic, though I guess you’ll soon manage it. You got an 
International Driving Licence before leaving New Zealand, I expect?” 


Yes, Mac had, so had Jennifer, but they were glad not to attempt the 
Southampton traffic till they digested a few differing points from the New 
Zealand Road Code. 


The MacHatties were on their way to Wales and would 


leave at four. They gave them lunch and briefed them on which way to go into 
Devon from here. 


“Britain ... here we come!” said Mac solemnly as they drove off. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Now the gallivanting was behind them. Tonight they would sleep at Gregor’s 
Brae. Jennifer had not dreamed such a feast of beauty had lain before them ... 
the dreaming delight of the little spired villages of the south, the honey-colour 
of new thatch, the nut-brown of the old, the close-clustered cottages of Devon 
and Cornwall, Welsh torrents tumbling through steep passes that reminded 
them of New Zealand, chequered fields as they came north; stone-walled 
paddocks ... no, they must remember to call them all fields now ... fen and 
moorland, fells and valleys, the dreaming beauty of the Lake District where 
they had walked, fascinated, in the footsteps of the poets, and then into the 
place of their ancestors, Scotland. 


There they had paid the pilgrimage they had promised themselves ... matching 
their day on the Holy Island of Iona with one entered up in their father’s diary 
when he and Elspeth had visited the Abbey. They had been conscious of the 
presence of their parents like a blessing on their steps ... then from Oban they 
knew they were travelling to the place that was going to be their home, 
possibly for ever. 


They came by way of Loch Feochan, Loch Craiguish, Kil-martin, 
Lochgilphead and round Loch Fyne, passing Inverary Castle looking like a 
fairytale one, or a French chateau, with green hillsides threaded with silver 
cascades because during the night there had been heavy rain. They came past 
Arrochar and stopped at Killin to watch flood waters tumbling down and 
threatening the banks. 


This spectacle, at last, stopped Meg from her endless comparisons with 
similar features in New Zealand. They had grown tired of it. Every time, 


further south, that they had come to a notice saying: “Steep grade, change 
gear,’ Meg had uttered a scornful, “Fancy calling that steep! ” Every mention 
of some noble height in the guide book had called forth, “T d not call that a 
mountain, I’d call it a hill.” She’d glance disparagingly at the rivers and say: 
“Aren’t they tiny? 


You’re over them in a flash,” till Mac had said, “Well, Meg, our riverbeds 
might be mighty wide, with huge shingle beds intersected with dozens of 
streams, but no one unless hopelessly prejudiced could call them as beautiful 
as these green-banked streams. You’ll offend every guest we get if you go on 
this fashion. We’ ve got the great open spaces and terrific heights in New 
Zealand, in the classical alpine style, but this is no less beautiful. It’s all so 
gloriously neat and tidy too ... just steeped in ancient history. You wouldn’t 
compare our barbed-wire fences with these loosestone dykes, would you? Or 
our little wooden churches with these towers and spires?” 


Meg, offended, had retired to perusal of some pamphlets Robin had picked up 
early in their journey round Scotland and when accused of sulking had looked 
up amazed. “I’m not sulking. These are wonderful. Oh, I did mean not to 
speak for hours when you first ticked me off, but I forgot. ve got interested 
in these. What a wonderful country Scotland is. It fair reeks of blood. Makes 
you go all goose-pimples. Listen to this ... it’s what one of the clans did to 
their ancient and hereditary enemies ... they —” 


‘That will be quite enough,” said Jennifer firmly. “I’ve never known such a 
child for revelling in gore. Serve you right if you get nightmares.” 


“I like nightmares,” said Meg, thrusting out her lower lip, “P1 swot it all up 
and tell our guests. People who come to places like this want to know the 
history. I’1l be an - an acquisition to the place.” 


“You'll be a darned nuisance,” said Mac, grinning. “We’ll have to keep you 
away from the tourists. Now, it won’t be long before we reach Gregor’s Brae. 
We’ll go in and make Mrs. Macintosh’s acquaintance first, then perhaps we 
should go down to Callander and see Mr. McHattie. We’ll have time, with 
getting such an early start.” 


They came through the delights of the Sma’ Glen, Gilverton, Crieff and 
Lochearnhead and turned in the direction of Balquidder. 


Jennifer was conscious of a strange stirring within her. Here was joy, for she 
had come home. Even though she might sometimes, in the future, look back 
with nostalgia to the sundrenched beaches of Auckland because of the 
homehappiness she had known there, yet here was the land where she was 
born, even if it had accorded her a very poor welcome at her birth ... these 


were her heritage, the peaked outlines of larch and spruce and pine, the 
glowing clusters of rowan-berries on the mountain ash, the russet-brown of 
the bracken, the hills splashed with the purple of heather. 


But there was something she must say to the children. “By the way, there’s 
something I want you to remember at all times. There’s no need whatever for 
anyone here to know I’m not a McGrouther by birth, that P m adopted.” 


There was a moment of complete silence. How unexpected. From Jennifer of 
all people. She was so open, so uninhibited. 


Meg blinked and lifted a puzzled face to Jennifer. “Jenny, what’s come over 
you? Dad always said no adopted child should ever feel less than wanted, that 
they must have been wanted more than most children. So—” 


Jennifer wanted no wrong ideas forming, so she said quickly, “I know. I never 
felt unwanted. It’s difficult to explain. But we’re coming among strangers. 
They may not remain strangers long, but I would feel much happier if they 
didn’t look upon us as anything else but a compact family, belonging to each 
other not only out of habit, but by blood.” Mac glanced shrewdly at her and 
she knew he’d ask about this later, but he said quickly, “Okay by me, Sis. It’s 
no one’s business but our own, and Mum and Dad and Aunt Agnes regarded 
us as one family.” 


Jennifer felt grateful. She’d explain to him that as their coming seemed to 
have aroused certain resentment — at least with Mrs. MacGregor-Jones - she 
wanted no talk, in the district, of a guest-house being run by two young 
people, man and woman, who were not kin to each other. 


She said excitedly, “I’m not sure, because I was only twelve when I last saw 
it, but I think that round that next bend is Gregor’s Brae. It’s on the right-hand 
side, I know, and a tiny road, more like a lane, runs up to it from this main 
road ... yes, there’s the Frowning Crag. I’d have seen it before, but it’s not so 
prominent since the trees have grown so high ...” They came round the bend, 
saw ahead of them on the right, below the road, a tiny lochan with heather 
growing almost to the edge, Roslochan, the little pink loch, and at its far end, 
beside its narrow ribbon of road, the village of Roslochan with smoke rising 
from its chimneys and on beyond the turn-off, beneath a hill craggy with great 
outthrusts of rock, Gregor’s Brae! 


When Jenny and Mac had last seen it, it had seemed almost part of the hillside 
because it was built of local stone, weathered with generations of living, but 
now it was gleaming white, its shining windows picked out in a clear, lovely 
blue that exactly matched the blue of the sky above the hill, and it was roofed 
with old bluish Aberfoyle slate. 


Meg cried ecstatically, “Oh, it’s got dormers! Please can I have a room with a 
dormer window?” 


No wonder Aunt Agnes had wanted someone of her own to carry it on. The 
garden showed that someone with green fingers had worked here, year in, year 
out; creepers clung lovingly to the walls, birches and larches and rowans and 
beeches patched the hillside with russet and gold and flame as if they were 
making this an autumn to remember for ever. Late roses spilled petals 
everywhere and pansies and pinks and alyssum overflowed the beds and 
surged on to little paths of hillside stones that meandered everywhere. 


Loosestone walls bounded the garden on the sides but the front wall was 
mortared together and bound by ivy and half a dozen creepers Jenny could not 
name. A large notice by the great open gates bore the legend: “Gregor’s Brae 
Bed-and-Breakfast house.” But underneath it, today, slotted in, was “No 
Vacancies.” 


“That,” said Mac with great satisfaction, “augurs well for the income, Jenny.” 


They swept up the drive and came to a side-door whose bell said: “Please 
ring.” 


Out came a girl of twenty or so, a frown between her 
brows. 


Her eyes quickly assessed them and she said, dispelling the frown with a 
smile, “You'll be the McGrouthers, come away in.” 


As they stepped into a charming square hall with polished panelling, brass, 
bowls of flowers and some comfortable chairs, she said, “I think we should go 
into the sitting-room.” It was a lovely room, mellow and peaceful in the late 
afternoon sun, but Jennifer’s eyes didn’t wander because the girl said, “We’re 
so sorry to welcome you like this, but my aunt, Mrs. Macintosh, is down with 
an attack of ’flu. I’m afraid, knowing you were arriving, she worked on too 
long, fighting it, and almost collapsed last night. M’ father had to speak very 
sternly to her before she’d take to her bed. The doctor thinks it won’t last 
long, but she’s that abashed, thinking it was a very poor welcome for you. So 
she instructed me to put up the No Vacancies notice and stay here till you 
arrived and get a meal for you. 


“T’m not here all the time. I work in Stirling. But I was having a wee holiday 
at home. M’aunt said you were no’ to come near her, she doesn’t want to be 
spreading it, but she was fair in a dither and says for sure she’ll be on her feet 
soon.” 


She looked quite apprehensive. 


Jenny said, “It doesn’t matter a bit as far as we’re concerned. I’m only sorry 
for her. I expect she’s done too much, working this place single-handed. Let’s 
be thankful it’s not a broken leg or some such. She mustn’t dream of coming 
down till she’s better. I take it she’s upstairs?” 


“No, she has her own wee cottage down the road a bit. You can see the 
chimney past that clump of birches. She’s up here every morning at six 
though. She and Mrs. MacAlpine liked it best that way. Each had their own 
roof. My young sister is nursing her. We live up behind the cottage. M’ father 
has a farm back in there. I can stay the night if you want me.” 


Mac smiled at her. “I expect you’d rather go back home, wouldn’t you? I 
thought so. Well, we can manage fine. The children will want to explore the 
whole house and we can pack and unsettle our things and rustle up our meal 
too.” Jennifer said, “Did you have to cancel any bookings? Or are there guests 
expected tomorrow?” 


“No, Mr. MacHattie said to Aunt Tosh he thought she’d better not take any 
firm bookings for a few days to give you time to settle in. It’s been a very 
good season and he said it wouldn’t matter. We get a lot of casuals dropping 
in still, either up from Callander or down from Loch Earn. By the way, my 
name’s Nessie - I was called after your Aunt Agnes. She and my mother were 
very good friends, for all Mrs. MacAlpine was so much older.” 


“Well, this is Mac - short for Malcolm - me, I’m Jenny, this is Meg, not 
Margaret, she was christened Meg, and this is Robin. If you like to give us a 
run round the house, explain anything we ought to know about the cooking 
arrangements or the hot water, then there’s nothing to stop you going home. 


I guess you'll not want to work all your holiday, Nessie.” 


“Very well, if you’ ll come this way. By the by, I ought to say the laundry is 
not done at home — a van calls. And there’s no need to provide anything but 
bed-and-breakfast for guests, though sometimes if Mrs. MacAlpine thought 
elderly folk looked too travel-weary she’d provide them with a high tea. But 
mostly they go down into Roslochan. There’s the hotel and also a couple of 
good restaurants there.” 


They were enchanted with the house. It had all the charm of a bygone day, but 
the recent modernization had made it reasonably easy to manage. There’d be a 
good deal of running up and down stairs certainly, with three floors, counting 
the dormers which were furnished mostly as extra bedrooms, but the stairs 
were wide and not steep and there were wall-to-wall carpets everywhere, 


sensibly patterned ones that did not show every speck, and there was therefore 
a minimum of polishing to do. 


They went back into the first room they’d entered. It was very large to be 
dubbed a sitting-room and it turned the bend, as Meg put it, with a good 
heating system installed and the fireplace was set in what Jenny called an 
inglenook, with comfortable settles each side, some extra chairs and lighting, 
and well-filled bookcases. On the opposite side of the hall was a room known 
as the TV room. 


“Very sensible,” said Mac. “Some folk hate to miss their regular programmes, 
and others revel in being away from it and like to write or read.” 


But what pleased the McGrouthers most was what Nessie had referred to as 
“the Back Annexe.” It was a whole suite of rooms, through the big kitchen, 
and was simply a small cottage that had been attached at some time to the 
main house. Aunt Agnes had made this her domain. Jenny was thrilled. This 
meant they could still live a private family life. There was a small kitchenette, 
a big homely living-room with its own TV set, and four bedrooms and off the 
hall, through a door that looked like a cupboard, a stair leading up to two 
small dormers. 


Jenny and Mac exchanged a glance, then they nodded. Jenny said, “Mac can 
have one of those for a study, and you kids can have one for a playroom, for 
your hobbies.” 


Meg and Robin hugged each other silently, then Robin said in a tone of deep 
satisfaction, “It’s even got a secret staircase leading up to it. No one need ever 
know it’s there if we keep the door shut.” 


Jenny’s eyes were shining too. What a happy, happy day! This was their 
home, their refuge, their castle. Nobody, not even the redoubtable Mrs. 
MacGregor-Jones, was going to get them out of it. 


Mac and the children brought in the cases and the children, released from 
inactivity, streamed in and out with armfuls of things, shouting at the top of 
their voices. Yes, Clan MacGregor was home, in its own element. And 
nobody could say them nay. 


They had just had their tea when there was a ring at the door—quite evidently 
tourists undeterred by the “No Vacancies” sign, a mother, father, a grown-up 


son and daughter. 


The man said, “We wondered if Mrs. MacAlpine was in?” 


So he’d been here before. Jennifer said, “I’m sorry, but Mrs. MacAlpine died 
earlier this year. We’re her niece’s children. She left it to us.” 


“I’m very sorry to hear that. We loved staying here with her. Actually we 
usually book ahead, but we hadn’t expected to get as far as here so soon. I 
know it says house full, but once before this happened and Mrs. MacAlpine 
squeezed us into the wee dormers in her own cottage. The children have their 
sleeping-bags —” 


“It’s not quite like that, really. We’ ve just arrived today from New Zealand. 
Mrs. Macintosh has been running Gregor’s Brae - you probably met her when 
here before. But she’s down with ’flu. So they put up the notice. I wonder if 
you could get in at Roslochan, or go down to Callander. I’m afraid I don’t 
know the other places yet.” 


His wife looked rueful. “We’ve just come through Callander. But we liked it 
here, it’s so homely. And Gerald wanted to be near here. He’s writing an 
essay on Rob Roy. He wanted to take notes of Rob Roy’s grave and the kirk 
at Balquidder and Loch Voil and so on, but never mind. We can’t expect you 
to entertain the very first day you arrive. I expect you’re as tired as we are. 
We'll try —” 


Jennifer made up her mind immediately. After all, it was to be their 
livelihood, wasn’t it? And with the experience they’d had the last week or 
two, she was sure she could manage what was necessary. Mrs. Macintosh 
might be ill, but the house was in apple-pie order. 


She smiled, “We’ll make you our first guests. We had a fairly easy lap today. 
You’ve probably travelled further. Come away in and P11 see to things. We’ve 
not lit the sitting-room fire, but our own living-room is very cosy by now. If 
you’d like to sit there while the other warms up — the other heating was only 
on low - PI light that fire right away. Have you had a meal?” 


“We’ll go down to the village and get one. I feel better already. I can see 
you ll make a worthy successor to your aunt. I didn’t want to go any further 
tonight. My husband’s not long out of hospital, he had his appendix out, and 
we’re trying to take our travelling in easy stages.” 


“Then I won’t let you go a mile further — unless you want a full dinner. P1 
cook you a bacon-and-egg tea if you wish — or omelettes. Mrs. Macintosh’s 
niece left fresh pikelets and oatcakes. How would that be?” 


The woman looked puzzled. “Pikelets? I don’t think P ve—” 


Jennifer grinned. “That’s lesson one for me. I mean Scots pancakes. We call 


them pikelets in New Zealand. I rather think in England they call them drop 
scones.” 


“They’ll do us whatever they’re called. By the way, our name is Fitcham. Our 
son is Gerald and our daughter Rhona.” 


They couldn’t have had nicer guests for the first. They even insisted on 
helping with the dishes, then cleared off to the ingle-nook room, as Meg had 
started to call it, and left the McGrouthers to get on with their unpacking. 


All the downstairs rooms had linen on the beds and towels on the racks, there 
seemed to be lashings of hot water, and one family didn’t present a problem. 


The Fitchams insisted on taking Meg and Robin with them next day, to 
explore and picnic, and stayed the next night too. 


The dormer windows of Gregor’s Brae looked south and north, and from the 
south ones they could see a tall, stately house, considerably more modern than 
Gregor’s Brae, built on a magnificent sweep of lawn and with a garden 
innocent of as much as a single weed as far as they could see. Beyond it 
shimmered still another lochan, girdled by trees, and beyond that again, a 
tallish peak that seemed to look down paternally on the two houses. Behind 
the houses was a rugged hill, a place of beckoning adventure, cleft and 
shouldered by great outcroppings of rock and sweet with rowans and larches. 
Jennifer promised herself an exploration as soon as she could justify herself 
taking the time from the settling-in. 


The Fitchams were almost ready to leave. Gerald rushed up to Jenny. “I say, 
Miss McGrouther, Meg has just told me the most fabulous news. My favourite 
author lives in the house next door — Gregor MacGregor! I’d no idea he lived 
here. It’s because of his books I wanted to see this part of the world. How 
marvelous! Dad says he’ll stop off and I can go up to the house and ask him to 
autograph the book I’ve got with me. I got it for my birthday the day before 
we headed up here. Is he approachable? Oh, bound to be, I’d say, the way he 
writes! Anyway, you won’t have met him yet. Gosh, you’re lucky, having him 
for a neighbour. Just imagine being able to say: ‘My friend, Gregor 
MacGregor.” 


Jenny reflected wryly she might have been justified in saying it thirteen years 
ago, when she remembered him only as a kindly youth, but not now. But she 
wouldn’t dampen Gerald’ s enthusiasm, even if she doubted he’d get as warm 
a welcome as he hoped. Though perhaps to his readers, if not his neighbours, 
Gregor MacGregor would be all he should be. 


When they had sped their first guests, with the Fitchams promising to return, 


Mac decided to take the children down to Roslochan to get some stores and let 
them explore the village. 


Jennifer happily tidied up and then looked up the hill and succumbed to 
temptation. There was all the afternoon for the chores. Right now she wanted 
to crest that hill, to see what lay on the other side, to see if it tallied with her 
memories of it... sweeping down to a strath, with farmsteads tucked into the 
hillsides and a glimpse of Loch Voil in the distance. 


How wonderful to actually own a hill. To wander at will, no one to say her 
nay. There was enough of a nip in the air to make her don a sweater, a bright 
green one, above her trim brown trews and to tie a red scarf, triangular-wise, 
about her throat. 


She went down through the garden, past the old coachhouse, the hen-houses 
where contented birds scratched and clucked, past the orchard and through the 
gap in the loosestone wall. 


There were patches of heather, springy under her feet, sweet with their 
pinkish-purple bells and hummed over by bees, and tussock blown silver in 
the sun, reminding her of New Zealand hills. There were tracks everywhere, 
some she had climbed as a child. Would she remember the view or wouldn’t 
she? At each new crag she breasted, she stopped for breath and looked back 
far below where the road went south out of sight to Strathyre and Callander or 
north to the other quieter road where Roslochan with its heather-bordered 
waters dreamed, and far beyond where there were fold upon fold of hills, 
hiding in their depths as yet unknown burns, rivers, glens and lochans. 


She was conscious of a singing happiness that was almost tangible, it was here 
in the touch of the air against her cheeks, in the moist aroma of the tangy 
mosses rising to her nostrils, in the sense of glorious freedom, and her belief 
in a future happy for them all, away from the restrictions and hate of Mrs. 
Murchison. 


What was that mountain? She’d find out some day soon. She could see Loch 
Voil .. . and over there, lost in countless glens and passes, she thought would 
be Glen Falloch, taking her mind back to the beauty spot in Dunedin named 
just that... she had an idea that if she bore south, over the shoulder of this 
summit, she just might get a glimpse of Loch Lubnaig, or wasn’t she quite 
high enough? 


She leapt a boulder-strewn burn, shallow and musical, skirted a mountain-ash, 
pausing to sample the berries and screwing her mouth up at the bitter taste ... 
they were certainly better in jelly than raw ... stopped to pick a sprig of 
heather ... she’d have time again to continue her collection of pressed grasses 


and wild-flowers ... oh, here was something she hadn’t seen in New Zealand, 
like miniature flowers of garden scabious. A dim memory of orphanage days 
came to her; did they call it devil’s bit scabious? She must look it up. 


Far above, in a cloudless blue sky a lark soared, singing. 


She put a hand over her eyes to shield the glare and watched its twinkling 
flight till it lost itself in immensity, though she could still hear its song. Was 
there ever a happier sound than a lark singing, singing? 


She pushed through some scrubby bushes she couldn’t put a name to and 
came to a wall, very tumbled-down in one part. All the better for easy getting 
through. She began to sing, in a low, sweet voice, out of sheer lightness of 
heart. 


This was an easier track, used more this side, and led between some huge, 
strange rocks she dimly remembered. And there was a ledge that made a 
splendid lookout and down below it the valleys dipped and cut their way and 
it was like looking out on a promised land flowing with milk and honey. 


Below were sleek cows on the move, sheep dotting the slopes, small 
farmhouses tucked into the hills, much closer than they would be in New 
Zealand. They had been baling in the lower fields and men were working. 
There was a glint of silver through the trees indicating flowing water, and 
horses grazing. 


Jennifer rounded the corner of the last rock where the track widened into a 
miniature table-land and stopped dead, her song dying on her lips, for there, 
standing on the edge of the plateau, his profile towards her and his face 
uplifted to the sun in the east, was Gregor MacGregor. 


She knew him instantly. He was broader, of course, because now he was a 
man and the Gregor she had known had been a youth, but she hadn’t realised 
how closely she had carried his image. There was the chestnut hair, crisply 
wiry, the angular jaw, outthrust, the high cheekbones, the beaky nose. A man 
of the crags, completely at home in his surroundings. He had a rough Harris 
tweed jacket on and carried a knobbly stick. 


All Jennifer’s doubts fled. Whatever had made her think his letter had 
sounded threatening? He might have meant it to be humorous, warning her 
that what his sister wanted she got. He couldn’t have known what it had 
meant to them to have this property left to them. Anyway, none of it mattered 
now, he was here, the hero of her early years ... memory rushed back on her. 
She badly wanted to hear his voice, that voice that had made her laugh, had 
made her feel wanted, had taken away from her the stigma of having no 


parents, the man who had, through the magic of his pen all those years ago, 
given 


her the matchless gift of a home of her own, and foster-kin. 


Before she could frame a glad hullo, he had swung round, his head slightly on 
one side in the most appraising way. But she couldn’t see his eyes, those blue 
eyes she remembered so well, for he had sun-glasses on. For some reason, 
perhaps because therefore she couldn’t see the expression in them, this 
disconcerted her. So her hullo didn’t reach her lips. 


“Who are you?” he demanded, “and what are you doing here?” 
And she would never have recognized that voice, with its harsh note. 


“I — I’m exploring,” she said, sounding, to her annoyance, on the defensive. 
“I wanted to see what lay on the other side of the hill. Isn’t it a magnificent 
view?” 


He said, with a rasp, “No doubt it is, but you’d better know you’re 
trespassing. This is private property. There’s a lookout further down the road. 
It’s well signposted. The view is the same. There’s no need whatever for any 
tourist to come up here.” 


Jennifer swallowed and said, “But I’m not a tourist. I’ m not trespassing. 
Though Id certainly never think of it as solely our view. I wouldn’t object to 
anyone coming up here. This happens to be our property. My brothers and 
sister and I own the house below, Gregor’s Brae.” 


“You what? But you don’t sound — I thought the new owners were from New 
Zealand. Your voice —” 


“My voice still has a faint Scots burr underlying it? I know. I was born in 
Scotland. I’m no stranger. Our parents were New Zealanders but of Scots 
extraction and they had a parish here for many years.” 


He did not answer that. It was almost as if he resented her being Scots, she 
thought, as if he would have preferred her to be a real interloper. 


He said, instead, “But you’re wrong about owning this part of the hill. This 
belongs to our property. You must have known you came over a fence.” 


Jennifer knew it was petty, but she wanted to put him in the wrong. “Not over 
it, through it. You must be well aware that there’s a gap. It’s not in good 
repair at all. But it will be restored immediately. My elder brother will see to 


it before he goes south. I had no idea the whole hill didn’t belong to us. When 
I was here before we went back to New Zealand my aunt said it was all hers. I 
thought that fence simply divided one paddock — one field — from another. 
Had I known it belonged to someone else I wouldn’t have come through.” She 
stopped, added, “But to be quite honest, I would probably have come just the 
same. After all, I’ve lived so long in New Zealand I even think like a Kiwi. 


“And there we hear very little about the laws of trespass. And the owner of 
property through which a river flows doesn’t worry about fishing rights or 
anything else, and lets everybody through ... as long as they don’t forget to 
shut gates. I’m very sorry I came through, but at least it’s better you should 
bawl me out than bawl my guests out.” 


He said icily, “Are you really anticipating that your guests will be climbing 
round here?” 


“I am. It could be an attraction ... our part of the view. But I shall warn them, 
believe me, not to trespass. I shall tell them that a - that a curmudgeon of a 
fellow lives the other side and likes to keep his view of the mountains and 
valleys for his own eyes and nobody else’s! What did you say, Mr. 
MacGregor?” She had a feeling he changed what he’d been going to say. 


He said instead, coldly, “That would suit me fine. I certainly don’t want 
tourists tripping round my property and leaving litter and perhaps starting a 
fire with cigarette butts.” 


It was jerked out of Jennifer. “I just can’t believe it!” she said, and meant she 
couldn’t believe this was her chivalrous youth of thirteen years ago. 


“You can’t believe what?” he demanded impatiently. 


Jennifer caught her lip between her teeth, then quickly released it. He was 
staring at her through those wretched dark glasses and she knew the colour 
had run up into her face. Not for anything would she recall to this hateful 
stranger the day he had taken her on an adventure train. She sought for 
inspiration, found it, and said: “I'd never have believed it of the man who 
wrote: The Hills Are God’s - what a hypocrite you must be!” Her 
contemptuous tone ought to get under his skin. It did. She saw the red rise 
under it. 


But he ignored it and said, “And another thing. Please don’t make it a draw 
for your guest-house to have an author living next door. I don’t intend to have 


my writing hours ruined by people sent by you for my autograph!” 


By this time Jennifer didn’t care if her colour was flaming still higher. “My 


dear Mr. MacGregor,” she said icily, “I had nothing to do with it. Gerald 
Fitcham was simply delighted when he knew his favourite author lived next 
door. I certainly wouldn’t have dashed any cold water over him by asking him 
not to call on you, especially as I didn’t suspect you were such a recluse. I did 
think you and your sister — from your letters - were singularly unpleasant and 
selfish people, but I didn’t dream you’d act like this to your readers. How 
disillusioned they must get! 


“Believe me, I'll never send anyone up to you to sign a book. If any who’ ve 
been staying at Gregor’s Brae do call, you’ ll know it’s entirely their own idea, 
not mine. Of course [ll do this much for you — mainly to preserve myself 
from your blame — if anyone happens to say they’ re going to ask you to sign 
a book, I'll tell them it wouldn’t be wise, that your time gets too broken that 
way. It’s very magnanimous of me, really, considering how rude you’ ve been, 
but I won’t spoil your precious image - even if it’s certainly crashed mine! I'll 
just say you’re so popular you’ ve had to call a halt to personal calls! Although 
—” she checked the tumbling words. Even though he’d been so provoking, 
there was a limit to what one should say. 


But he was evidently neither giving nor seeking quarter. “Although what?” he 
demanded. “Don’t give yourself any inhibitions by keeping a curb on your 
temper.” 


Jennifer almost went up in smoke. “My temper! My temper is justified, I 
might say. You attacked me. I’m just fighting back. All right, I was going to 
say — but didn’t like to hurt you - that if your next book is no better than your 
last one, your popularity might wane, anyway. I’ve loved all your books bar 
that one.” 


The silence that succeeded she found hard to bear. She felt, but didn’t know 
how to make amends, that that had been one below the belt. She was 
conscious of two sharp emotions and resented feeling them. 


First a wave of contrition because he had put a hand up to his head as if it had 
been a physical blow and then, on the heels of that receding emotion, an 
overwhelming annoyance that she should have been put in the wrong, so she 
added, the hot words just spilling out of her, “And I wish to goodness you’d 
have the decency to take your dark glasses off. I feel like an ant under a 
microscope with your eyes boring into me like that! I’m going. You won’t 
find me - or my family - a nuisance, I promise you that. And the gap in the 
wall will be fixed by tomorrow. Goodbye, Mr. MacGregor!” 


Her anger carried her down their own side of the hill at a breakneck speed and 
when she reached the sanctity and peace of the fruit trees her legs began to 
shake. Oh dear, she hoped Mac could keep the children out for some time yet. 


If they came in now, she’d burst into tears for sure. She’d better make herself 
a good strong cup of coffee. She did. 


Just as well, for she’d only just drained her cup when the phone rang. Possibly 
Nessie to find out if she wanted help. 


It wasn’t. It was Mrs. MacGregor-Jones — who demanded, without 
preliminaries, what she meant by sending people up to pester her brother. 


Jennifer stopped being red-hot and went ice-cold. She said: “Mrs. MacGregor- 
Jones, I certainly did not send our guests up to you. P ve just told Mr. 
MacGregor that. I met him up on the hill. He’s pointed out the boundary line 
to me and from now on myself and my brothers and sister will not stray over. 
I’m having that gap in the fence mended immediately. I’m extremely sorry — 
and shocked — that you don’t want to be neighbourly, but if you choose to 
take up an unfriendly attitude, I can’t help it. I can’t understand it, but then I 
was brought up in a manse. But I would like to make one thing plain. No one 
will have the information that Gregor MacGregor lives next door volunteered 
to them by any member of our family. If anyone asks us about him we’ll say 
you both live in complete seclusion and don’t welcome readers. So if anyone 
turns up it won’t be our fault.” 


Mrs. MacGregor-Jones sounded as if she was not used to being talked down. 
Surprised and baffled. “Well, it can be very awkward. After all, yours is just a 
cheap type of accommodation and I’ve no wish to have our home invaded by 
all and sundry.” 


Jennifer didn’t try to resist her retort. “I can understand that. Though it 
scarcely applied to our guests of this morning. They just happened to be folk 
who prefer homely surroundings and they needed a rest from much formal 
entertaining. Which was why they were taking this sort of holiday. They liked 
Gregor’s Brae when they stayed here before, and they’re coming back for a 
week later. Mr. Fitcham is Mayor of a town in Surrey. Now I must go, I hear 
someone coming up the drive. Rest assured, you’ ll have no invasion of your 
privacy from the McGrouthers, Mrs. MacGregor-Jones.” 


And Jennifer managed to welcome the incoming guests with a smile and to 
appear quite normal when the family appeared. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Beyond telling the little ones that Mrs. MacGregor-Jones was a crabby old 

thing and they were on no account to go into her property either down here or 
up on the hill and that Gregor MacGregor was so busy writing books he didn’t 
want to be disturbed by autograph hunters, so they mustn’t mention him to the 


guests, Jennifer didn’t make much of the situation. They had suffered enough 
from the ill-temper and malice of Mrs. Murchison, so she just dismissed these 
people as unfriendly neighbours who didn’t really matter. 


Which was certainly true as far as the children were concerned, for at 
Roslochan School they formed instant friendships and were so happy away 
from the domination of their last year and free from restraint in the mellow 
atmosphere of Gregor’s Brae that they just radiated happiness. It was 
contagious, and Malcolm and Jennifer began to relax too. 


Even to Mac Jenny had not let herself go. She’d just said, “I hadn’t realised 
Aunt Agnes had sold half that hillside to the folk next door. I went through a 
gap in the stone wall and ran slap-bang into Gregor MacGregor, and the poor 
man wasn’t a bit amused. It seems he gets pestered by readers. I daresay 
authors must have privacy in which to work and we’ll just have to respect it. I 
promised him we’d mend the gap in the wall. The stones are there, all tumbled 
down. Let’s do it this afternoon, then the children won’t be tempted, or the 
children of guests.” 


As they worked Mac said, “I expect that’s why that crossgrained sister of his 
wanted this property. I thought it was funny, so large a house for two. But if 
she’d bought this, some private person would have bought the other, and then 
they’d not be pestered by having a guest-house so near. I mean people from 
the Roslochan Arms wouldn’t be so likely to call. It’s being so near does it, I 
should imagine. Anyway, as far as we can, we’ll stop our guests from 
badgering him. But if a few don’t tell us they’re going, don’t let it worry you, 
Sis. It’s the penalty of being an author and not our fault.” 


Jennifer was glad he’d taken it like this. She wanted Mac to go away to 
Oxford with a mind free of cares for all save study. He had no idea how she 
and Gregor MacGregor had blazed at each other. She was conscious, though, 
of a real sense of loss. So long she had carried with her the image of a 
chivalrous kindness. It seemed incredible that a man who had once so 
concerned himself with the happiness of a small orphan could have developed 
into this. It must be true that some people could handle everything but 
success. 


However, she thought that now the MacGregors had defined their position, 
there would be no more unpleasant encounters, just a cold aloofness. She must 
see to it that there was no cause, as far as possible, for complaints. She would 
see that the creepers on the wall that divided the two gardens were well 
trimmed on their side; that the trees were not allowed to encroach too much, 
that if the children played ball games they kept to the north side of the garden. 
It wasn’t so sunny, but she must make it a rule. Meanwhile she wouldn’t 
allow it to cloud their new-found happiness too much. 


When Mrs. Macintosh came back, full of praise for the way they had managed 
in her absence, a whimsical, kindly body who told the children immediately to 
call her Tosh, same as all her nieces and nephews did, they took time off to go 
to Callander to see Mr. MacHattie. 


Jennifer had most of the session with the solicitor herself as the children 
would have become restless, and Mac took them out to explore the charming 
town, with the children wildly excited because here was the Tannochbrae of 
the Doctor Finlay TV series they had watched for so long in New Zealand. 


Jennifer said: “Id not realised how much of an issue it was with the 
MacGregors next door to gain possession of Gregor’s Brae. They’ ve made it 
quite clear to me that guests must not be encouraged to call — I can only hope 
our guests mention their intention to me so I can put them off — but Mac 
thinks it must be because in the past they’ ve been rather pestered by callers 
and feel if the Brae wasn’t a guest-house the nuisance would lessen.” 


Mr. MacHattie shrugged. “That’s part of it, possibly, but the real reason is that 
Mrs. Jones is one of these snobbish people with an exaggerated idea of 
ancestry, and as the guesthouse is the only house in the vicinity that could be 
termed a fine historical residence, her burning desire is to be a MacGregor of 
Gregor’s Brae. To be able to head her notepaper with just that. Extremely 
petty, but there are such folk.” 


“Has she any justification for wanting it? I mean, did it belong to her family in 
the old days? If there’s a strong association I could understand it. Did her 
forebears part with it? Not that that would influence me to sell it, because 
Gregor’s Brae is our livelihood, but it would help me to understand her 
attitude and possibly I could break down her prejudice against us if I could get 
her to understand fully that this is my only way of educating the children and 
providing a home for them. Dad always said you must live in harmony with 
your neighbours for true peace of mind.” 


“You’re wasting your sympathy. And she has no links with Gregor’s Brae or 
with this part of the country whatever.” 


Jennifer blinked. “Well, I don’t know. I suppose all MacGregors have a link 
with here — I mean because it’s Rob Roy’s country. She’s so loyal to her clan 
she’s even tacked her single name on to her married name, hasn’t she?” 


Mr. MacHattie twinkled. “She was never a MacGregor. That’s the odd thing. 
She’s Gregor MacGregor’s stepsister, no blood relation at all. Years older 
than him, of course. His mother married for the second time, a widower with a 
much older daughter — quite grown-up by the time the marriage took place 
— and saddled Gregor MacGregor with a battleaxe like that. It’s more than a 


shame, it’s almost a crime, though I daresay in his particular situation there 
may be compensations in having her keep house for him. He probably knows 
of no one else who would take it on.” 


Jennifer wondered what he meant, then decided it was because Mrs. 
MacGregor-Jones was an excellent dragon, breathing very effective fire and 
smoke at the entrance to the author’s lair, and was certainly going to waste no 
sympathy on Gregor. 


She stood up. “I mustn’t take up any more of your time. PI join the others 
now. Thank you for all you’ve done. We hope you’ll come up when you can 
spare the time and have a meal with us. And we’d like your brother and his 
family too. They were so kind to us.” 


Mr. MacHattie shook hands, looking down on her in kindly fashion. “You’re 
a good lass,” he said unexpectedly, making Jenny flush. “You aren’t much 
older than my own daughter and I'd not like to see her have to shoulder a 
burden like this. But you seem to be managing fine. Don’t let Mrs. Jones get 
under your skin, but if she does anything at all that smacks of real enmity, let 
me know. Your brother will be away and you need a man behind you. That’s 
what solicitors are for.” Jennifer thanked him warmly and went in search of 
the family. She hoped the situation would settle down and that the 
MacGregors would accept it and not interfere with them. 


She found them outside Notini’s. Mac trying to cope with an impatient Meg 
who’d seen a tartan skirt, in the scarlet MacGregor, of course, and was quite 
sure someone else would buy it before Jenny turned up. The purchase 
completed, they wandered round, exploring the river-side and the streets, 
recognising the Tannochbrae of the screen behind the more modern Callander 
and half expecting the people to be garbed in the fashions of the nineteen- 
twenties. They found the guesthouse that was Arden House and Mac took 
them up to see the Falls of Leny, where the water was gushing round the huge 
rocks that split the falls. 


The day Mac departed for Oxford Jennifer realised what it meant to him to be 
able to continue and further his studies in this way and what a sacrifice he’d 
been capable of to preserve their family life. His shoulders were more square, 
his step had a spring in it, he looked like a man with a future, and his financial 
worries hardly existed now. 


In the short time at Roslochan it was quite evident that the guest-house, if they 
spared no efforts, would supply all their needs. It was in an excellent position, 
it could be described as in the heart of the Rob Roy country and easy of access 
to most beauty spots and historical associations of the Trossachs. Isabella 
Macintosh was a gem. She’d been very anxious lest 


they wouldn’t want to retain her services. She was widowed, with one son 
studying in Manchester, another an engineer on a tanker, and a daughter 
nursing in Edinburgh. This way of earning her living kept her in the village 
she had lived in all her life and made her independent. 


She was a wonderful worker and Jennifer found she had more spare time than 
she had dreamed she would. In the height of the season, trailing off now, of 
course, Tosh’s nieces came in to help. Had it been a full-scale guest-house, 
with midday and evening meals provided, it would have been a different kettle 
of fish, but with only breakfasts, the rest of the day was their own. 


She and Tosh fell into a routine that suited them both, sensibly allotting the 
work, with Jennifer’s main task, apart from keeping their own quarters right, 
seeing to the linen, the flowers, the ordering of supplies and assisting with the 
breakfasts. 


Thus far they had not had a night without some guests, though fewer as time 
went by. But the season had been so good that the year’s average would be 
higher than usual. They would not need to worry over the inevitable slacker 
period, but could be all set to enjoy it. 


Jennifer even found time for her own hobby, neglected while at Mrs. 
Murchison’s, of collecting and classifying rocks. She stopped yearning for the 
New Zealand ones she’d given to a friend in Christchurch and became 
absolutely fascinated by the rocks of the area, which were as colourful and 
varied as those of Central Otago, an area she had been able to reach for only 
one weekend, during their year in Dunedin. 


She revelled in her afternoons when she could often spend an hour on the 
hillside above the house, exploring down into the little glen to the west, where 
she found she was never looked upon as an incomer, even where Gregor’s 
Brae petered out into small homesteads and farms. 


She very happily wandered among the many burns spilling down the hillsides, 
a knapsack slung diagonally across a shoulder, gathering stones from the 
stream-beds as she wandered and bringing them back to pile up on the shelves 
of the old stables, fascinating heaps of grey and purple, which were the 
dominating colours but also a fine assortment of reddish ones, white, green 
and blue. 


Her apprehensions concerning the continuing enmity of the folk at Alpin 
House became lulled. She was only conscious of a wistfulness she despised 


whenever she thought of her childhood hero: 


Occasionally guests asked about him. Jennifer always replied, “Oh, yes, he 


does live at Alpin House, but he’s something of a recluse. Has to be, of 
course, or he’d never get any writing done, poor man,” and though she hated 
to see the disappointment on many faces, that usually checked anyone trying 
for a personal meeting. 


One morning, however, Jennifer, basket on arm, was going along the village 
street, and was preparing to enter the Post Office when she heard the name 
Gregor’s Brae and realised that a carload of folk was enquiring from a woman 
standing on the steps, where the guest-house was. 


Jennifer quickened her steps. But before she could come up with them the 
woman said distinctly: “I really don’t recommend Gregor’s Brae. It hasn’t a 
very good reputation. It’s no credit to Roslochan. You’d be much better to put 
up in the village here, or go down to Strathyre or up to Lochearnhead.” The 
man sounded disappointed. “How odd. Relations of ours from Australia 
stayed there last year and just loved it. It had atmosphere and comfort, they 
said.” 


Jennifer stayed quite still, listening. There was no doubt at all that this was 
Mrs. Jones. Jennifer had glimpsed her once or twice from the upper windows, 
in the garden of Alpin House, and heard her strident voice harrying the 
gardener. A cold fury was welling up in her. 


Mrs. Jones reacted quickly to the answer. “Oh, I know. But it’s so different 
now. It’s changed hands. Mrs. MacAlpine died. These folk are upstarts from 
New Zealand and haven’t a clue how a bed-and-breakfast place should be run. 
It’s lost its Scots atmosphere entirely. Everything is very slapdash and 
slipshod now, believe me. No, I couldn’t recommend it.” “Well, thank you,” 
said the Australian, “T 1l just see what the others say. Cheerio,” and Mrs. 
Jones went into the Post Office and he turned back to the car. 


Jennifer didn’t hesitate, she stepped forward, said, “Excuse me, but I heard 
what that woman said. I’m afraid she’s a nasty person. She very much wants 
to get the new tenants out of Gregor’s Brae because she lives next door and 
covets that house. This is her way of doing it. As a matter of fact, J run 
Gregor’s Brae, and I was born in Scotland though I spent many years in New 
Zealand with our parents. My mother’s aunt owned Gregor’s Brae and left it 
to us when we were suddenly orphaned. The woman who worked for my aunt 
still practically runs it, and though you may feel you don’t want to risk it on 
my biased say-so, I wondered if you would like to go along and see it. Mrs. 
Macintosh, the housekeeper, is there. You could have a look at the rooms and 
if you didn’t fancy them, you could go somewhere else.” 


“T damned well will,” said the Australian. “I didn’t care a bit for the cut of that 
one’s jib. What a very unpleasant woman! She ought not to be allowed to get 


away with that. And we’d love to stay with Kiwis, anyway, even if you hadn’t 
been born in Scotland.” 


“TIl say,” said his wife. “Injustice and ill-will makes me mad. I say, how 
about us waiting for you, then you could drive back to the house with us? That 
would be one in the eye for that war-horse!” 


Jennifer chuckled. “It’s sweet of you, but no. I’d like you to go on up by 
yourselves and then if you decide it isn’t what you want, you can go on 
elsewhere and not feel embarrassed. Besides, I have something to say to Mrs. 
Jones.” 


They drove off. 


Jennifer told herself she must not brawl. No one must overhear them. But she 
mustn’t shirk it. She waited till Mrs. Jones came down the steps. Jennifer let 
her get a few paces away from the entrance, then caught her up. 


“Mrs. MacGregor-Jones? May I have a word with you, please?” 


Mrs. MacGregor-Jones turned and saw a slim girl in a MacGregor tartan skirt 
and a green jersey, with a creamy-brown skin and wide dark brown eyes. 
Rather elegant, even in casual wear in a village street. Who was this? 


She soon knew. Jennifer said, “I must introduce myself. P m Jennifer 
McGrouther of Gregor’s Brae. I overheard your conversation with my 
prospective guests. I’ve asked them to go and look over the accommodation 
we can offer. I’ ve told them this is sheer spite owing to the fact that you 
would like to buy Gregor’s Brae. It doesn’t put you in a very good light, Mrs. 
MacGregor-Jones. We’re orphans ... oh, we’re not asking for sympathy, 
believe me; we’re quite capable of fighting our own battles ... all true 
MacGregors are, they had the name for it, hadn’t they? And McGrouthers are 
MacGregors. But that’s how the people of Roslochan regard us ... orphans 
who are making their living from the guest-house. I must ask you to cease this 
petty persecution. Our lawyer asked me to let him know immediately if you 
made any trouble. I’m reluctant to do that because I was brought up to love 
our neighbours. Till now we’ ve done just that.” 


Jennifer stopped, put out an appealing hand. “Mrs. Mac-Gregor-Jones, I’d like 
nothing better than to be friends. Not to bother you, but to be able to pass the 
time of day with you, to exchange a greeting occasionally over our mutual 
wall ... I’m sorry you had set your heart on acquiring Gregor’s Brae, but our 
legacy was a godsend to us. I’ve two children to bring up, and my brother to 
see through a medical career, so can’t we bury the hatchet?” 


Mrs. MacGregor-Jones heard her to the end, mottled red creeping up her 
flabby cheeks, then she turned with a contemptuous snort and strode up the 
street. 


The Australians were installed when she reached home and when they left two 
days later, having hugely enjoyed themselves, Leonard Bellbrook advised 
Jennifer to have her solicitor send Mrs. MacGregor-Jones a letter of warning. 
Jennifer said, “I feel she deserves it, but I’m sure the fact that I’d overheard 
this gave her a shock and I hope it may prove sufficient.” 


Mr. Bellbrook said, “Well ... in case you ever need backing up, I’ve put what 
happened into a letter. Your solicitor is very welcome to use it. Pm a 
detective-inspector back home and I’ve included my London address too. 
We’re here for another six months. We hope to come back here in the spring, 
anyway. I admire you for trying to make as little mischief as possible, but that 
cat certainly needs her claws clipped.” Jennifer saw them go, the big 
policeman and his tiny wife, with real regret. 


Autumn, enchanting them with its flaming colours of beech and oak, birch and 
larch, was slowly, rather sadly fading into the more sombre tints of winter, but 
as the leaves fell Jennifer wondered if anything could be more beautiful than 
the silvery-white boles of the dwarf birch shining out through the bare 
branches above the dulling russet of the bracken. Almost overnight the 
outlines of the craggy hills became more apparent. 


The rest of the year they were softened and blurred by luxuriant leafage, but 
now each rock and crag glowed with colour of its own and even the shadows 
became more tender, sometimes plum-blue on reddish rocks, dappled with 
silver where the burns threaded through the glens ... the children still called 
them gullies ... and grape-blue and gun-metal on one far hill that was bare of 
forestry, but caught the shifting shadows of the clouds in every dimpled 
hollow of its curves. 


Tosh wasn’t coming in today, the children had their lunch at school, and 
Jennifer had the house to herself. She had just pulled the dry leaves from the 
last of the chrysanthemums in the big brass urns in the hall. By next week 
they would be all over. She had interspersed them with the scarlet berries of 
the cotoneaster and halfway up the stairs had put the last of the silver birch 
leaves, carefully cherished for weeks, in a wall vase. They’d make a scattered 
mess in a day or two, but for the moment they looked like golden sovereigns 
pinned to the twigs. 


In a few moments she’d go and start bringing the geraniums from under the 
windows into the funny old greenhouse beyond the stables. It seemed so 
strange to have to bring geraniums inside for the winter, when in New 


Zealand, even far south, the colder part, they grew luxuriantly outside all year 
round. How fortunate that they had been to be able to retain the services of 
Peadair Grierson in the garden. 


She’d said, anxiously, “Will you still work for us, Mr. Grierson?” 


He’d replied, “And why wouldn’t I do just that? P ve aye liked working at 
Gregor’s Brae.” 


She’d caught on. “Of course, you’re a MacGregor too, aren’t you. Grierson is 
one of the names of the bad times, surely?” 


“Aye. And I’m glad you were MacGregors too, you young folk. That one up 
the road would fine like to be in here. I wadna hae worked for her ... stickin’ 
MacGregor on her name and not being entitled to it.” He chuckled, rubbing 
his nose with the side of his hand. “There were plenty in the bad days as 
wouldna’ hae owned to the name when it was their ain. But since that writer 
over to Abbotsford made Rob a hero, there’s some as lays claim to it as has no 
rights whatsoever.” He looked up at Jennifer sharply. “Are ye here to bide or 
will ye run her price up and then sell us oot?” 


Sell us oot? The old clan loyalty. No, she’d never sell them out. 


Her wide peaty brown eyes held Old Peadair’s. “We’re here to bide,” she said. 
“We’ve come home. And since Aunt Agnes’s husband, a MacAlpine, had no 
kin of his own, I’d think he’d be glad to think a branch of the MacGregors had 
it. Don’t the MacGregors all claim descent from King Alpin?” 


“Aye, from Griogar, his son. Robert MacAlpine would indeed be pleased you 
are here. He never kenned yon upstart woman ower the fence, but she gave his 
widow a rough time of it from the day she came. But ye hae the luik of having 
a strong will o your own... ye’ve the chin for it ... so ye’re the right lass for 
here. And for us.” 


Us again. Then she was accepted. Who’d said that in some Scots villages one 
remained the incomer for twenty years or more? Not in Roslochan. But 
sometimes she felt as much of an impostor as Mrs. Jones. Nevertheless, with 
her enmity to be reckoned with, it was just as well to keep quiet about the fact 
that she was not a McGrouther. 


Jennifer got her spade and came round to the front of the house to prise the 
geraniums out, putting them carefully in the wheelbarrow, with plenty of 
moist earth clinging to the roots. Peadair had been bad with his back 
yesterday, this much she could do for him. 


She looked up to see a car coming up the gravel drive. Her eye, trained by a 
car-loving Mac, appraised it. A Daimler, no less. Most bed-and-breakfasters 
came in smaller, less costly cars. Possibly he only wanted a direction. 


She shed her gardening gloves and stepped over the border on to the drive as 
he came to a halt. She went round to the driver’s side. 


He smiled at her. “Hullo, is Mrs. MacAlpine in?” 


“T’m sorry, I'll have to tell you that Mrs. MacAlpine died some months ago. 
We n 


“T m most awfully sorry. I liked her — a fine woman. Can you tell me then if 
this is still being run as a guest-house? Oh, of course it is, the notice is still up. 
That’s good. What’s the 


name of the new owners, and are they in?” 


Jennifer grinned her urchin grin at him. “I’m one of them. My brothers and 
sister and myself fell heir to this. Mrs. Mac-Alpine was our great-aunt. Can 
we help you at all? I — I mean, do you want to stay here?” 


He was quick to catch on. He got out of the car in one swift movement, a very 
tall, broad-shouldered man, fair, with blue eyes and an unmistakable air of 
integrity. He flicked an almost contemptuous finger at the car. “Don’t let this 
mislead you. I like this sort of car. P ve a fair bit of ground to cover during the 
business year and I like comfort - but in the matter of accommodation I go for 
homeliness. I get far too much hotel life. I’ ve stayed here before.” His eyes 
travelled over her head to the grounds of Alpin House and he said quickly, 
“Look, can we discuss this inside?” 


“Of course, do forgive me. Come on in. This is the slack season - though till 
now it’s been surprisingly busy.” She led the way and as she did so, she too 
glanced in the direction of Alpin House. Mrs. MacGregor-Jones was walking 
down the drive. 


For some reason she couldn’t define, unless it was to see if this man really 
was homely, she ignored both office and ingle-nook room and led him into the 
back annexe, and into their living-room. 


“Ah,” he said appreciatively, standing on the hearth and holding out his hands 
to the blaze, “‘you’ ve not changed this. I’m so glad. I was here for a week last 
year and became the star boarder. Mrs. MacAlpine used to have me in here at 
night. I took my meals at the Roslochan Arms, but used to relax here after 
dinner. Very restful woman. I used to sit up at the table and get on with some 


work and your aunt would sit and knit. Very soothing to have a woman sitting 
knitting. Very well-read woman, too.” 


Jennifer warmed to him. “How long did you want to stay this time, Mr.—?” 
“Vannigan. Hugh Vannigan. You may have heard of me.” 
“The name is strongly familiar, but I can’t place it.” 


He grinned. “In association with your neighbour’s, probably. With Gregor 
MacGregor. I’m his publisher. I may even stay a week. I’ve got a lot of 
business to talk over with him and I’m combining it with a holiday in my 
favourite bit of the world. I’m wondering - if you’re not busy - if I could have 
him down here for our consultations. We did that last time. Your aunt let us 
have a room up here where we were quite undisturbed. Gregor never comes to 
London now, of course, and this suits me fine. I expect to pay well for the 
privilege, of course.” 


Jennifer flushed a most painful red. “Mr. Vannigan, I’d gladly do it, if it were 
possible - but - but I’m afraid Mr. MacGregor would never come here. I —” 


He stared. “Never come here? Why, he did the last time. What’s —” 


Jennifer swallowed. How humiliating to have to admit to this pleasant man 
that she had quarrelled with a neighbour ... and that neighbour his own client. 
It was horrible. But the quarrel had been forced upon her. And anyway, why 
couldn’t the discussions take place at Alpin House? 


She said, not looking at him, “I - I’ m afraid Pll have to say we’re far from 
good friends. Mr. MacGregor doesn’t want to have anything to do with us. I 
— oh, please don’t think I’m the sort to be at loggerheads with my 
neighbours, it’s never happened before, but it started before we left New 
Zealand. She added, in response to his raised eyebrows, “Our mother was 
Mrs. MacAlpine’s niece. She left us the guest-house. My brother had just won 
a scholarship - medical — for Oxford and — we had been orphaned by a car 
accident just twelve months before. 


“So it suited us beautifully. But Mrs. MacGregor-Jones badly wanted the 
property. She made us a high offer, but we had to decline it ... we needed a 
home and a way of making our living. It — it seems to have upset them both.” 


“Both?” Mr. Vannigan seemed most surprised. “Not Gregor. Oh, no, he’s not 
the type. He’s got a heart of butter. He may have wanted the house, but he’d 
respect the right of legatees to do what they liked with their own property. I 
could imagine her being very difficult, though. That’s why I wanted to 


interview Gregor here. I want him away from his stepsister.” 


A little of the tension went out of Jennifer. “That makes me feel a little better, 
sir. I didn’t dream that this desire of hers to possess what she seems to regard 
almost as a family home would continue like this. If you already know she is 

... that 


she’s a...” 
“T think tartar is the word you want, my dear,” said Mrs. Vannigan, twinkling. 


“Thank you,” said Jennifer with real gratitude, “she is, isn’t she? A real 
battleaxe. A warhorse.” 


“Warhorse is too noble a term. Dragon, more like. She’s taking advantage of 
this situation and absolutely isolating Gregor from everyone — as if that 
could solve anything. And it’s reflecting in his work.” 


“Yes,” said Jennifer unhappily and knowledgeably. 

“What do you mean?” asked Hugh Vannigan crisply. 

He was such a direct, if kindly man, she didn’t try any evasions. 

She said simply, “I read his last book just before I left New Zealand.” 


He pulled a face. “Exactly. That’s what I’m here for, but I don’t want his 
stepsister to even know I’m here, much less be present at our interviews. I 
thought you might ring him for me — Pd intended to ask Mrs. MacAlpine to 
do just that — and ask him to call down to see you. Then when he comes, tell 
him I’m here.” 


Jennifer looked rueful. “But that’s just what I can’t do. He wouldn’t come. I 
— I’ve had only one meeting with him, a most unfortunate one. When I was 
here as a child, Mother’s aunt owned all the hill above the house. I climbed it 
and unwittingly trespassed on his land. He was up there. He absolutely blew 
my head off and said he wanted no intrusion on his privacy — and, well, I’ve 
got to be candid, he was simply terrible. I — I’m afraid I lost my temper and 
told him exactly what I thought of him. So he wouldn’t come here to see me. 
Can you not just ring him yourself? You wouldn’t have to give your name to 
his sister, surely. Just ask him down here. He needn’t meet me.” 


“But I must have him alone.” 


Jennifer’s brow creased. “But surely to goodness if he said he had to go out 


she’d not insist on coming. I can’t imagine any sister homing in on a man’s 
business appointments. Why should she?” 


He looked absolutely amazed. “I thought you’d know the answer to that one. 
She’d drive him.” 


“Drive him? But it’s only next door. He could walk.” 


He grimaced. “Of course you’ ve not seen much of them. You don’t realise 
how she’s wrapping him up in cottonwool. He’s stifled. That’s what’s wrong 
with his writing. Most blind people can lead reasonably independent lives, but 
Ursula Jones is keeping him from every possible chance of him being able to 
still lead his own life. I say, what’s the matter?” 


Jennifer had given a protesting cry and dropped down on to a chair by the 
table. She put a hand over here eyes as if to shut out from them the knowledge 
of this. 


She lifted her head and looked at him. “Mr. Vannigan, I didn’t know. That he 
was blind, I mean. Oh, how terrible! But ... but he was up there, on the edge of 
the crags above the Brae ... he was looking out over the view. He had no white 
stick, just an ordinary knobbly tramping one. No wonder he doesn’t want 
anyone coming on him unawares. No wonder he resented my presence there 
—” She spread her hands out all of a sudden, in a gesture that meant she was 
pushing away an even more unwelcome recollection, “... and I even twitted 
him about his dark glasses ... said he was rude to keep them on and stare at me 
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So. 


Tears welled up into the brown eyes, but she dashed at them impatiently. “Oh, 
if only I'd held my tongue! If only Pd coldly begged his pardon for disturbing 
him and retreated. Dad always said it was a mistake to lose your own temper 
when the other chap was in a rage, that life and death are in the power of the 
tongue.” By now her colour had ebbed. Then as she realised something else 
she turned even whiter. “... and I said that I found it ironical that the man who 
wrote The Hills Are God’s should talk of trespass and that if the next book 
was no better than his last his popularity might wane.” 


She buried her face in her hands again. Her voice was muffled. “And - and he 
must be fighting to stay a writer, making a gallant effort.” 


His publisher’s voice was grim. “That’s just it. He isn’t fighting. He was, but 
not now.” 


Jennifer recovered herself. “I’m sorry. This is no time for me to get all 
emotional. But - it was too horrible - the realisation of what I'd done. Talk 


about hitting a man when he was down! ” 


“You did it all unknowing. Gregor — the old Gregor — would never have 
held it against you. I’ll tell you how things are. Pll get in touch with him 
somehow. I could, I suppose, go down to the Roslochan Arms and get a suite 
where I could entertain him, but she would have to know and would bring 
him. Something will have to be done to break the barriers down. Let me put 
you in the picture. He’d just bought this house up here. It was the realisation 
of a dream for him. But he intended to come to London frequently. 


“Then he had this accident. His sister was driving. He’d been down to visit 
her in Dorset. It wasn’t her fault, a pure accident. The driver of a truck coming 
towards her got stung on the eye by a bee and went straight into them. Ursula 
Jones 


— she’s no more MacGregor than I am, by the way - came off without a 
scratch. Gregor got an optic nerve or something damaged, besides other 
injuries. She was terribly upset, naturally, though no blame could be attached 
to her.” He paused, added, “It’s easy to judge her, I suppose, but it seemed to 
me as if she almost seized on this as an excuse to become possessive about 
her stepbrother. Before that they’d not seen a lot of each other. She was 
married before Greg’s mother wed the father. But her marriage crashed and 
Gregor 


— asoft-hearted chap if ever there’s one — had been trying to cheer her up. 


“I may be doing her an injustice, but I think she purposely exaggerated her 
remorse over the accident into a weapon to hold over his head. Do you get 
me? To ease her agony of mind — real or imagined — Gregor had to allow 
her to devote her life to him — a form of blackmail. But for that he’d have 
adjusted himself to this affliction as so many other folk have done. There are 
ways and means - special typewriters, tape recorders and so on. 


“But she has sapped his spirit of independence and certainly I blame her for 
the fact that — quite frankly - the font of his inspiration has dried up. The 
book you referred to 


— the last one published — was a justifiable risk we took. We felt if we 
turned down the first he produced after he became blind, he might never write 
another. But it’s a pale imitation of his former books ... all the vitality, the 
breathlessness, and sense of adventure is gone — the thing that makes a 
reader unable to put a book down. We knew it wasn’t bad, but certainly 
nothing like his others. We hoped the next might have shown signs of 
readjustment, that by reason of us publishing the other, he might have 
regained his confidence. But the one he sent us a few weeks ago ... well! 


“The plot is all a plot should be, but the style! We’re still holding it. Then, just 
five weeks ago, before we had decided what to do and how to approach him 
about it, we had a letter from him saying he wished to withdraw his latest 
effort from our lists, even if we’d been considering it. This was a shock. We 
played for time. I rang him from London and was fortunate enough to get him, 
not Ursula. I said we would be writing later about this — that I was just off to 
the Continent on translation work and would be in touch with him on my 
return. What did you say. Miss McGrouther?” 


She said, moistening dry lips, “Mr. Vannigan, you said five weeks. When, 
exactly, did he write to you?” 


The publisher brought his despatch case on to his knee, opened it and 
extracted a paper he held out to her. It was handwritten in large, uncertain 
writing and the date it bore was the day she had met Gregor MacGregor on 
the crags above the brae. 


“I have precipitated this,” she said. “If there’s any way at all that I can make 
up for it, I will. If we can get him here I’ Il see to it you’re undisturbed. I think 
the room you had before will be the dormer we’ ve made into a study for Mac. 
I don’t think for a moment he’ Il come here, though, not to meet me again, to 
be beholden to a girl who dealt him such a cruel blow. Besides, she’s always 
round except on —” She gazed at Mr. Vannigan with a little excitement. “It is 
Friday today, isn’t it? Mrs. Jones always goes to Callander on Fridays. He 
never goes with her. When we saw her she was going along the drive, wasn’t 
she? I saw her car at the gate just before that. I think she must have gone back 
to the house for something she’d forgotten.” Jenny stood up. “That means you 
could go over there, but it would be extremely awkward if she wasn’t away 
and answered the door ... oh, I’ve got it. I'll go. It - it won’t be easy, but if 
she’s home I'll make some excuse. I'll say the children lost a ball over the 
hedge and could I look for it. But if he comes to the door I’m going to 
apologize straight out and ask him to forgive me about the glasses and the 
staring, that I didn’t know. I can’t take back my ill-timed remark about his last 
book, of course. That’s irrevocable. But I'll tell him you’ ve arrived and want 
to see 


him in private. The rest is over to him.” 


She added: ‘T d better go before my courage cools or his sister returns. 
Though she’s never back before five. It seems to be her one day out. I'll show 
you to your room and when I get back I'll make you some lunch to save you 
going down to the village.” Out of sheer habit, even if he couldn’t see her, she 
changed her gardening slacks for a brown woollen belt with a tasselled leather 
girdle and renewed her make-up. She needed the knowledge that she was 
looking her best. 


Her heart thudded unpleasantly as she neared the open front porch of Alpin 
House. She’d pause for a moment at the top of the steps to get her breath 
back. But she didn’t have time because the moment she reached the top one, 
the door opened and out strolled Gregor MacGregor, tall, erect, and with no 
hint of any uncertainty in his bearing. 


“Yes?” he said. “Who is it, please?” 


Every word of Jennifer’s carefully rehearsed speech fled. She stopped dead in 
her tracks, her hands clasped at her breast and said in a little -girl voice, “It’s 
Jennifer McGrouther, and I’m scared stiff. Please hear me out. I’ ve just got to 
put something right. I - I had no idea at all why you wanted seclusion — that 
day at the top of the hill — and I was most horribly rude. Especially ... 
especially when I told you to stop staring at me — I - I’ve just found out 
about your accident. And I want to say sorry, though I won’t blame you if you 
never want to see me again.” 


The moment the words were out, those fatal last words, she realised she had 
blundered again. “If you never want to see me again.” 


She stopped appalled, unaware she had given a betraying gasp of dismay. She 
closed her eyes, aware that his wrath was about to fall upon her, but they flew 
open again as the sound of a genuinely amused chuckle smote her ears with 
almost a physical impact. 


He put out a hand to her, still chuckling, and said, “Oh, my dear girl, my poor 
girl, what an ogre you must think me! It isn’t you who should apologize, it’s I. 
I’m afraid that day was one of my black days and Td just had a furious row 
with my sister over her reception of a young lad who’d come up to get a book 
signed. I managed to smooth things over with him, but blew up with her later. 
You can understand, I suppose, that in my situation, it’s quite easy to have 
black days. 


“But don’t worry, you actually did me a lot of good. l’ ve been too damned 
self-conscious for words. I feel everyone who glances at me will know I’m 
blind. I feel placarded, an object of pity ... and everyone is so gentle and 
patient with me, I could scream. But you ... you hoed right in, gave as good as 
you got, lambasted me properly, which I richly deserved, and even finished 
up, bless you, with telling me not to stare! I was tickled pink. I did think of 
coming down to see you, but — well, it meant asking my sister to guide me 
there 


— and these days I usually take the coward’s way out with her and play for 
peace. I couldn’t have apologized with her there. 


“T ve kept listening for you singing on the hill again ... gosh, I felt a heel ... 
you’d sounded so happy and I quenched you ... but you were never there 
when I was, and when I found the gap had been filled in I realised you were 
never going to come to my side of the fence again. Aren’t you going to take 
my hand?” 


Jennifer took his hand and burst into tears. 


Naturally his hearing was acute, sharpened in perception like his other senses, 
to compensate for not seeing. His other hand came up, drew her a little nearer 
and he patted her shoulder. His voice held a smile. “My mother always used 
to say there was nothing like a good cry. Have you got a hanky, or would you 
like mine?” 


Jenny said quickly, “Yes, l’ ve got one. I’m sorry about this. I don’t usually 
spill over so easily, only I’ve - I’ve felt so unhappy about this for so long. P ve 
never been at outs with a neighbour ever before. There.” She released her 
hand, blew her nose, gave a final dab at her eyes, and sniffed. 


He might have been any man then. “Will you come inside? It might be an idea 
if we yearned for a bit. My sister is away in Callander today. I’m afraid I’ve 
just got to admit she’s very prejudiced. I hope you won’t think me too disloyal 
for saying so, but now we have our former feud so satisfactorily cleared up, 
Pd not like to have you set back again. And I’m afraid Ursula is extremely set 
on acquiring Gregor’s Brae. Not that she’ll succeed, I’ve told her that, but it 
seems beyond her powers to accept the situation gracefully.” 


Jennifer said, “Actually, your admitting that your sister is difficult gives me 
courage to tell you what I came here for. I have a message from a friend of 
yours. I hope this doesn’t sound like interference, but he asked me to do this 
for him — and for you. It’s your publisher. He didn’t want your sister to 
know.” 


She sensed that the man who was leading the way into a side room, through 
French windows, stiffened. “Hugh? Hugh Vannigan? Has he rung you? Yes, I 
can well understand he’d rather ring Gregor’s Brae than here. Ursula insisted 
on getting on the other phone last time, and - possibly with the best intentions 
in the world, watching my interests, she called it — said every wrong thing 
she possibly could. Does he want me to ring him?” 


“No,” said Jennifer slowly, “he’s here. He’s at Gregor’s Brae. He wants you 
to come over and see him. Now if possible, while your sister is away. Please 
do. He’s very concerned. And — I would think - a real dear. He - I - you see 
when he asked me to do this, I said wild horses wouldn’t get me to do it, or 
words to that effect. And we talked at cross-purposes for a bit and it wasn’t till 


then that I found out—” 


“That I was blind. Heavens, child, don’t be so scared of the word. That’s what 
I hate. People skating round the subject. They forget I can’t see and say, ‘Isn’t 
that a beautiful rose?’ and either apologize or stop short in embarrassment. 
And Ursula so censors her own conversation it’s sheer agony.” He chuckled 
again. “It must have been some conversation you had with Hugh!” 


“It was. It floored me. Do you mind if I say he told me quite a lot — that you 
want to withdraw your last book. So he intends to stay here for a week. He 
doesn’t want your sister to know. He’d like you to meet him at Gregor’s Brae 
if you can manage it. I think you ought to give him the chance of talking it 
over.” 


His voice held a bleak note. There was implacability in it. “There’s no chance 
of my retracting that decision. That book will never see the light of day. The 
other one was a fiasco ... no need for anyone to tell me that ... don’t flinch 
from that, Miss McGrouther, I heard you draw in your breath ... you were not 
the only one. Authors get fan-mail, very occasionally crit-mail. P’ d been one 
of the lucky ones till I wrote that novel. I strongly suspect - now — that Hugh 
hoped my reputation would survive it ... that he knew it was less than my best, 
but didn’t want to knock a man who was already down, though believe me, 
had I suspected it was as bad, I’d never have submitted it. But there’ ll never 
be another novel published on that basis. I'l] go back to writing short stories 
and articles. Not as satisfying as a novel, but they’ll have to do. That was 
another reason why I felt so bad that morning. I’d managed to scrawl a line to 
Hugh to tell him to withdraw it from sale and went up Gregor’s Brae to get 
over it. I know that track by heart. What’s the matter?” 


“Oh, what a relief! I thought you’d written the letter after — after what PF d 
said about it.” 


“No. Pd known for some time, and had forced myself to do it just that 
morning.” 


“Well, it needs talking over with Mr. Vannigan. Will you come back with me 
to give yourselves enough uninterrupted time for as long as possible? P1 give 
you both a light lunch, and you can have utmost privacy.” 


Again the sense of stiffening, of withdrawal. “T 1l have my lunch here. Ursula 
has left a cold meal set out for me — I can manage that much for myself. 
Then P11 come over. Id like to try to find my way.” 


Jennifer said clearly, “You don’t like evasions, do you? I don’t think you 
ought to dread eating with your friend. Look, I’ve just this morning made a 


batch of bacon-and-egg pies, small ones, very easy to manage. How about it?” 


He grinned, and in a flash Jennifer was back in the fairground with a young 
reporter grinning at her. 


“All right, Jennifer McGrouther ... PF m sort of hoist with my own petard. I 
don’t like people being too tactful about my blindness, therefore I’m not to be 
touchy myself. But before we go I’m going to give you a drink. I think it took 
a lot out of you coming over here like this. What would you like? A sherry? 
Good. Sweet, I suppose?” 


“No ... dry,” said Jennifer firmly. 


She let him pour the drinks, though he did hold up a bottle and say: “This is 
the dry, isn’t it?” 


He was adept at this, so he had learned to adapt to some things. He ran a 
finger round the edge of the glasses and listened for the change in sound that 
warned him the glass must be full enough. 


It warmed her and her knees stopped trembling. She suddenly laughed. “Isn’t 
it mad? I’ve never heard the knees referred to as the seat of the emotions, but 
I’m sure they must be. Mine were like jelly. They hardly carried me up the 
steps. But oh, I feel so much better now.” 


“Because of the sherry?” His voice was amused and warm and familiar. Not 
that harsh voice of the stranger on the hill. 


She laughed too. “No, Gregor MacGregor, not because of the sherry. Because 
we’ ve each apologized and we feel a thousand times better.” 


“I can see,” he said, “that you’re of the house that knows Joseph.” 
For a moment she was still, caught up in magic. “Oh,” she said at last, with a 
throb of nostalgia in her voice, “that was one of my father’s favourite sayings. 


He always used that instead of saying someone was a kindred spirit.” 


“Good. And talking of such things, do you know that Jennifer is quite my 
favourite name for a woman? Would you mind if I dropped the McGrouther?” 


Had he, just for a moment, remembered a child called Jennifer? She didn’t 
suppose so. It was probably more that authors, naturally, put more emphasis 


on names than some people. Through their names their characters lived. 


As they crossed the porch, Jennifer felt a hand under her elbow. “Watch these 


steps,” advised Gregor MacGregor, “they’re made of that highly glazed stone. 
One of these days P11 get the surface roughened.” 


He came down them himself very sure-footed. Jennifer guessed he knew each 
one by memory, and counted. It was only in his writing he was crippled. What 
a crying shame! He had been an incomparable story-teller. 


He said, “It’s a pity we have to go round by the road. There was a gate 
through once, but the vines have grown over. I'll have it cleared next week 
when the gardener comes.” 


Jennifer gulped. “But - but what will your sister say?” 


“My sister has had her own way too long. It’s my home. I’d gone her way 
because nothing had seemed to matter any more, which was spineless. I must 
— in fairness to myself -tell you this: I tried to scare you off from ever 
coming here. I thought you’d save yourselves a lot of unpleasantness by 
selling and investing the money and staying in New Zealand. I was sorry for 
four youngsters trying to run a guest-house and incurring the enmity of my 
stepsister. She vowed the moment you put a foot wrong she’d go to work on 
you, so I tried to scare you off from trespassing. I could imagine how she’d 
treat the youngsters if they dared to play on our side of the hill. So I thought it 
was better for you to think us both recluses. But it doesn’t matter any longer.” 


Jennifer said curiously, “Why doesn’t it matter now? I mean what’s so 
different about the situation?” 


“Because you’re a true MacGregor, Jennifer. Well, a McGrouther, but it’s the 
one and the same thing. All MacGregors are bonnie fighters. You wouldn’t let 
anybody down you. I knew that the moment you flew at me on the hilltop.” 


Hugh Vannigan heard Jennifer’s peal of laughter from the house, and Gregor 
MacGregor’s answering guffaw. And he knew that all was well. This Jennifer 
McGrouther was just what Gregor wanted. For the first time he began to feel 
hopeful. 


Jennifer had eager words tumbling out before she reached the publisher. 
“We’ve got it all sorted out. We’ve each eaten humble pie and licked our 
wounds and we’re off to a fresh start. I’m going to get you some lunch, take 
you up to Mac’s study, and leave you to it. I want to finish those geraniums. 
And don’t worry if you hear guests coming, they won’t be in the Annexe.” 


They didn’t linger over lunch. They were all too aware that the time was 
short. Ursula Jones might not stay in Callander too long, and though she was 
used to her brother spending time on their own hill, she’d expect him to be 


inside by the early dusk. 


Jennifer left the men looking very comfortable in Mac’s study with, she 
thought, as she looked round the shelves Mac had filled with books, the two 
easy chairs, and a wide, business-looking desk, the right atmosphere for such 
a discussion. 


She was glad this was Tosh’s day off, there’d be no one to gossip about this 
first meeting. Not that Tosh was given to it. For instance, she had never 
mentioned Gregor’s affliction — though she probably thought Jennifer knew. 


She’d just put the geraniums she’d already uprooted in the greenhouse. She 
had a feeling Hugh Vannigan might ask could he stay to dinner. She’d put that 
roast in, just in case. There was redcurrant jelly and fresh vegetables, and of 
course Tosh was such a gem, she bottled everything one could possibly 
preserve. She might make a rhubarb pie, or perhaps a blackcurrant one. She’d 
have time to ask him when she took them up a cup of tea later. 


She had just got the saddle of mutton nicely sizzling when Mr. Vannigan 
came down. “We'd like you to come up.” Jennifer flushed. “Oh, no, Mr. 
Vannigan, I can’t be present at business discussions. It looks to me as if that’s 
what Mr. MacGregor dislikes most — the fact that there’s always someone 
else round. I should imagine an author’s greatest need is privacy and 
solitude.” 


“That’s true to only a certain extent. The author who cuts himself off from 
contacts is going to get sterile in his writing. And Ursula Jones is keeping 
everyone away from him. In any case, what we want you for is because you’re 
a reader. We want a reader’s candid opinion of what you disliked most about 
his last published work.” 


Everything in Jennifer shrank from the idea. “Mr. Vannigan, I did enough 
damage as it was. I—” She started again. “Mr. MacGregor said he’d had — 
well, the opposite of fan mail about that book. Probably they came from 
people better fitted to criticize than I am, though I think it was dreadfully 
unkind. Can’t he form an opinion from them, and spare me?” “Most of them 
didn’t reach him. His sister — out of a desire to protect him perhaps, though I 
feel it could be from a less worthy motive — kept them back, and answered 
them for him. Practically forgery, except that she did it in the third person and 
signed them ‘U. Jones, Secretary. ° But one day she was out when the mail 
came and he was expecting something urgent from me. So he rang your Aunt 
Agnes and got her to read the letters to him. He took his sister to task for 
having kept back others - one of the letters, you see, was in reply to Ursula’s 
answer — but she pleaded the excuse of trying to spare his feelings. But the 
writing was on the wall, even then. He knew he wasn’t making a go of it with 


her, but hoped this next book might turn out better. Anyway, he insists you 
come up. He feels you have no axe to grind. Sometimes a crit-letter has 
something personal behind it. And 


he feels you’ ll be really candid.” 


Jennifer turned the oven down to a steady temperature and preceded the 
publisher up Meg and Robin’s secret stair. 


She admired Gregor MacGregor’s impersonal discussion of 
it. 


“I want you to tell me, if you can, though I know it’s hard to analyse, exactly 
what you as a reader disliked most about this book. Why it failed to grip you. 
If it was plot, or character, or style, or what?” 


Mr. Vannigan had a copy of it lying on the desk. It renewed Jennifer’ s 
impressions immediately. She thought for a few moments, then, “Mr. 
MacGregor, when I read this I was very unhappy. I’m just afraid my 
unhappiness may have coloured my reaction to the book.” 


He smiled, but not mirthfully. “But aren’t books meant to be a very healthy 
form of escapism for readers at such times? To take them out of themselves? 
My kind of books, anyway. They’re meant to bring a breath of adventure and 
release into lives that may be pinned down by the sheer necessity of earning a 
living in sometimes drab circumstances, and to bring forgetfulness of petty 
cares. You didn’t find that?” 


“No. I did with your first books. You see, I only started to read you after we 
lost our parents. I found some among Dad’s books, and loved them. In some 
way they helped ease my sense of loss. But when I read your last book, I felt 
vaguely depressed. Apart from a loss of vitality - which I know now is natural 
under the circumstances — you had — oh, how shall I put it? - well, it seemed 
as if you’d deliberately pruned all healthy emotions out of your characters. Oh 
dear, I’m putting this badly. I’ m not really competent to analyse like this.” 


“You’re doing extremely well,” said Gregor MacGregor. “And you interest 
me. And —?” 


She stumbled on, “Till this book I’d always felt you believed in things, made 
other people believe in them too. A sort of philosophy. I mean they’ re 
anything but goody-goody books, yet I remember our minister at Knox 
Church in Dunedin saying to a congregation composed largely of students 
how they needed to be Christian in every facet of their lives, and he quoted a 


bit from one of your earlier works and said: ‘I felt that author had done me 
more good than many 


a sermon. ’ 


“And in this last one you somehow missed out on the man-woman angle. It 
was so tame. But this might be only because as I’m a woman I like a love- 

interest. I know yours are adventure tales, but whenever a love-interest has 
come in, it’s always had vitality. This was so watered down, insipid.” 


This time Gregor’s laugh was spontaneous, not wry. “I can explain that. It was 
simply because I was dictating to my stepsister. I felt darned self-conscious. 
For one thing, we’re almost a different generation, but - well, you know my 
books are not exactly lush and sexy, but till now Id say they’ ve been robustly 
natural in that line. But I’m damned if I can dictate a love scene to Ursula. 
And it so happens that using a tape-recorder doesn’t suit my temperament. It 
looks as if I may have to force myself to that, or go to the Blind Institute and 
learn other ways. 


“Only I sort of rushed on with that book to prove I was still able to produce a 
novel. And poor Ursula was so keen to be able to be a substitute for my sight 
in this way, I fell in with the idea. I hated to tell her ’'d be better with a 
stranger for a secretary. But I do know this - I can’t write another book with 
Ursula. She interrupts all the time. She’s always had a passion for correction 
and interference. I think that that and an unnatural attitude towards sex is what 
upset her marriage with Colwyn Jones. He’s a good fellow, but they were 
both getting on a bit when they married, and were set in their ways.” 


He was silent for a moment, drumming his fingers on the desk-top, then said, 
“But I can’t understand how my work should suddenly have lost out on 
philosophy. This misfortune must have affected me more than I knew. But I 
didn’t think I was letting it turn me bitter. Irritable, yes, and frustrated -mainly 
because of my work - but I’ve not asked, even to myself, why this had to 
happen to me? I don’t believe in that. But it must have crept in. You wouldn’t 
know of any particular instance ... no, I can’t expect you to remember that. 
But, Hugh, you may.” 


Jennifer said, picking up the book and beginning to leaf through it. “I can. Or 
should Mr. Vannigan have a go first?” Hugh Vannigan shook his head, 
watching her, had she but known it, with a particularly appraising look in his 
eye. 


“No, carry on, Jennifer. I’ve told you the reader’s viewpoint 


is important. I’d like to add it to mine.” 


She found what she was looking for. “It’s near the end, where your heroine is 
proved right. I was expecting her to be very — what’s the word? - 
magnanimous to Camilla, but she wasn’t. I thought she’d understand, make 
excuses, realise that Camilla’s disturbed childhood was at the root of her 
malice. Oh, I expected your Marian to take a firm line, but not to be so 
vindictive — like this - what did you say, Mr. MacGregor?” 


But he had checked his involuntary protest and said: “Go on. I find this very 
interesting.” 


Jennifer read two pages, aware that beside her the publisher was nodding. Her 
voice warmed to it. She read beautifully but not self-consciously, not as if she 
were reading a part in a play. She was too concerned about the problem to be 
aware of herself or to try to make an impression. 


She finished, and into the succeeding silence came Gregor MacGregor’s 
voice: “I don’t get it. Who the hell edited my manuscript? No, not edited it, 
completely altered it. Hugh! Who did it? Was it—” 


Hugh Vannigan stopped him with a hand on his arm. “Take it easy, Greg. 
We’ ve got on to something. No one has touched your manuscript except 
Ursula.” 


They were all silent as the enormity of it struck home to them. Gregor 
MacGregor said, “My God!” as if it had been wrung from him. 


It took him several deep breaths to steady himself, to gain control of the rage 
that justly possessed him. Then he said in an almost normal voice, “I came 
down heavy on her at first for constant interruptions of my train of thought by 
saying: ‘Oh, Greg, do you really think that’s the best way of saying it?’ or 
‘Greg dear, that’s hardly grammatical.’ I tried to be patient, would say: 
“Ursula, it’s dialogue. When we’re talking we’re always splitting infinitives, 
throwing our pronouns round, putting the word “only” in the wrong place. I’m 
not writing a textbook. I’m writing of flesh-and-blood people who are arguing 
or making love, or telling someone something so urgently the words come 
tumbling out with no thought of grammatical structure. I do put the emphasis 
on correct grammar in the prose part. You’re not marking essays, you’re just 
taking down natural dialogue.’ But it was weeks before she seemed to catch 
on. I see now what she did. She read the first draft back to me as I’d done it, 
but in the final copy, she played Old Harry with the script. Let’s hope she 
doesn’t come home early. Id like to twist her neck!” 


“You can leave that to me,” said Hugh Vannigan dryly, “I'll do the twisting. 
I’m your publisher. She knows publishing is my business. I'll make her see 
how monstrous this was, to interfere with an author’s brain-child. Did she 


intend to carry on this way indefinitely? She must have known - from those 
letters - it hadn’t gone over. Yet your second manuscript -which we dared not 
accept - is exactly the same style. I can see it.” 


Gregor said in a flat voice, “We would have most of the second manuscript 
done by the time the first adverse letters reached her. You know what a big 
gap there is between finishing a book and its publication. In fact she’d have 
been most of the way through the final copy. And I don’t think she’s got the 
knowhow to realise why the first had failed. She’d think the fault was in me - 
my change of circumstances.” He suddenly sprang up, as if sitting was irking 
him. The other two watched him anxiously lest he stride about in an 
unfamiliar and small room. But he just stood banging his hand on the back of 
his chair. 


Jennifer felt swept with pity. He was like a crippled tiger. Then the pity fled 
for his voice was too crisp, too decisive for pity to flourish. 


“This finishes it. You won’t need to do any twisting of necks for me, Hugh. 
I’m quite capable of doing it myself. From now on Ursula will have no part in 
my writing at all. I won’t turn her out. I can’t bring myself to do that, she’s so 
darned alone. But I'll set in train what’s needed to fit myself for being able to 
manage my work myself. Oh, how I long for the feel of typewriter keys 
beneath my fingers again! But even if it means going away for a bit, for 
specialised training, I'll do it. I can face it, if I get back confidence in my 
work. Something at least would be mine in life ... my right and ability to 
work. The only thing is —” he frowned. 


They both waited, rather tense. He said: “I’d like to have had a go, 
immediately, at that manuscript you’re holding, Hugh. I'd like to have had it 
read to me. I expect she’s destroyed the first notes. I liked the basis of that 
yarn, though God only knows how she turned it out. It’s still fresh in me.” 


Hugh said, “I’ve got it here. Is there any particular passage you’d imagine 
she’d be bound to water down?” 


“Yes, don’t know what number page, of course, but it’s where Felicity comes 
across that letter. James discovers her with it and accuses her of reading 
private papers ... know it? She’s in the mountain hut and his fury suddenly 
turns to something else-” 


Hugh shuffled the pages of the manuscript quickly and deftly and had it. He 
began to read it. Jennifer saw Gregor MacGregor squirm. Yet he heard it 
without interruption to the end of the passage. Then he groaned. “Thank 
heaven you had the sense to come up here, Hugh. I can remember that passage 
almost exactly as I dictated it. It went like this ...” Instantly Jennifer knew it 


ought to be taken down lest later Mr. Vannigan would like to compare it with 
what had been submitted to him. She seized one of Mac’s scribbling pads and 
went for her life. No doubt it would want revising, after she typed it, for type 
it she would, but even as Gregor brought the words out, hesitating over only a 
few, his listeners both knew here was the old MacGregor style, fiery, crisp, 
satisfying. 


When he had finished he waited a moment, then said: “Well, is that more like 
me?” 


“Yes, it’s you, Greg. In the copy that reached us, only the situation was yours. 
The dialogue was Ursula’s. We’ll go over it again as soon as Miss 
McGrouther has transcribed it.” “Trans - what do you mean?” 


“Just that she took it down at fair speed. In fact incredible speed, because you 
hardly paused.” 


Jennifer said, “The typewriter is in the office. ’ll slip down and do it. Then 
Mr. Vannigan can read it back to you and you’ll have something to work on.” 


Well, there was going to be a long, hard road ahead of Gregor MacGregor, but 
she didn’t doubt he’d make it to the end. He’d soon recover from the brutal 
mutilation of his creative powers once he knew the fault did not lie within 
himself, but only in the medium of his expression. He would be dogged and 
master the training needed to put him in command of his own thoughts again. 


As soon as the typing ceased, Mr. Vannigan came into the office. 


‘I wonder if you know how much you’ ve done for us. For us as a firm as well 
as for Gregor MacGregor.” 


She shook her head. “It’s been nothing. I’ve just been round, that’s all. Short 
of providing a meal and a bit of criticism that you knew, anyway, there’s not 
been a thing.” 


He shook his head in turn. “It’s more than that. Everyone else has hedged 
around the truth. You came straight out with it — on the hill, I mean. You 
didn’t — this afternoon — try to soften anything or excuse the faults in the 
book. But apart from that, I don t know what to put it down to, but you must 
have been most natural when you went across to Alpin House, because as 
soon as I heard Greg laughing with that note of sheer mirth in it as you came 
up the drive, I felt things were going to be all right. He’s not just a client, you 
know, but a friend. 


“T’m asking one more thing of you. Pd like you to keep Gregor here for 


dinner — if you can manage it — as well as myself. As soon as we see the 
lights of Ursula Jones’s car, I'll ring her. I won’t say where from - Greg 
insists that you’re not to be involved - but I’ll say I arrived unexpectedly and 
took him out to dinner, that we’re having a discussion on his latest work and 
Pll bring him back about eight. If Greg sees her now she’ll be tired from her 
shopping and driving and, like all of us, her reactions may be better — and 
kinder 


— when she’s eaten.” 


Jennifer rose, handing him the papers. “That will suit me nicely. Pll give you 
your dinner up in the study. I have to cope with the children at our own meal- 
time. And it could make Mr. MacGregor conscious of them watching him. I 
think P11 put up the No Vacancies sign. It will be better for Mr. MacGregor to 
know he won’t encounter any guests.” 


Mr. Vannigan said, “The firm, of course, will see you’ re compensated for loss 
of custom. I appreciate this greatly, so will my partner.” 


Jennifer said, “Don’t think me ungracious or too independent, but let me do 
that much, please, without reimbursement. I owe that to Mr. MacGregor.” 


He glanced at her curiously. “You owe it to him? Oh, I see, you mean his 
books meant as much to you as that.” 


She’d meant that all the happiness of thirteen years had stemmed from Gregor 
MacGregor, but there had been enough confidences for one day, enough 
emotion, and besides, she must get on with the rest of the dinner. Some day 
she would 


tell Gregor MacGregor herself. 


So she said, “It was a bad year for us, yet it was the year when I discovered 
his books.” And only she knew that they had meant far, far more because of 
their hour-long meeting on a Glasgow fairground, long ago. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Jennifer was conscious of tension within her as she prepared the dinner, yet 
thankful, as always, to have something to occupy herself with, that sure cure 
for brooding or worry. That much she had proved this last year. 


She must not dread for Gregor the coming interview the two men would have 
with Ursula Jones. After all, it was better to have the strain of an open clash 
rather than to suffer injustice. The moment she herself had decided to defy 


Mrs. Murchison she had known she was doing the right thing. There was a 
limit to what one could take. Most of the time one valued peace, but not peace 
at any price. 


Meg and Robin took her mind off the problem. She merely said that they had 
guests in Walter Scott’s room, called that by Mac as it had a picture of 
Abbotsford in it and a beautifully bound set of his works, that showed Aunt 
Agnes had read them over and over, by their well-worn look. 


When she heard Mr. Vannigan going down to the phone, she kept them busy, 
all unknown, beating eggs and chopping mint. Not that they would be 
interested - he was just one guest more to them - but there was a chance they 
might hear something that might set them wondering. When she heard him go 
back upstairs, she set them at their homework and slipped up. She didn’t need 
to frame her question. 


Mr. Vannigan said, with a mock proud expression, “I think an excellent 
diplomat was lost in me. I wonder why I didn’t think of the Foreign Office. 
All you have to do is talk hard and fast and not let the other one get a word in. 
And if by chance an awkward question is asked, either pretend the line is bad 
and you can’t hear, or that you thought something else had been asked. 
Follow me? That way I managed not to utterly offend her by appearing to 
refuse to say where I was dining Greg. The luck was with me. The line was 
very crackly. She must have felt most frustrated.” The twinkle left the blue 
eyes and his face hardened. “And serve her 


right too ... when I think what she’s done I could have an apoplexy! I’ve told 
her I'll be bringing Greg back some time about eight and that I wanted to see 
her about his future novels. True enough, but they’ll be his, not hers.” 


Gregor MacGregor was leaning back in the old brown wing chair, his feet 
stretched out to the fire he could not see and looked much more relaxed. 
Jennifer went down to put the last touches to the dinner. It was a wonder, with 
all the worry, that she’d not burnt the topping on the blackcurrant crunch. 


Meg wanted to help carry it up, but was dissuaded. She cocked a disapproving 
eye at the first tray. “Tomato juice ... and we’re having soup. Isn’t that a bit 
cold on a night like this?” 


Jennifer replied that they’d asked for tomato juice and anyway, this was much 
easier to carry up those steep stairs. No need to say it was easier for a blind 
man to manage, a man who was sensitive about eating in company. 


Robin looked up. “What did you put up that sign for, Sis, if we’ ve only got 
two men?” 


She managed a laugh. “I’m getting quite rich these days, Rob, we’ve had such 
a good season. We can please ourselves any day we feel like it, and I’m going 
to have the entire weekend free except for Mr. Vannigan.” 


She felt very tense when, at eight-thirty, she heard the sound of the Daimler 
going down the drive. It had begun to rain so they had needed to take it. 


The children had been asleep for ages when there was the sound of a return 
and one set of footsteps coming. Jennifer told herself she ought not to expect 
the publisher to come in, but she was sure he would. 


She had coffee percolating. “Good,” said Hugh Vannigan, sniffing the aroma, 
“I can do with a really good strong cup, black, with lots of sugar. I feel as if a 
steam-roller had gone over me. But oddly enough, Gregor seemed more 
stimulated than anything. I think the action — the need for it — had done 
something for him. He pulled no punches, yet he was kindly with it. She 
rather crumpled at the last. Greg let me, at my request, have my say first. 


“I told her ’d come up at the request of the other directors as the manuscript 
she had sent us was so bad we couldn’t believe it was the work of the same 
man who wrote The Hills Are God’s and Thunder On My Path. She tried to 
sidestep that — said, in the most protective way, ‘I suppose you do realise, 
Mr. Vannigan, that my brother has suffered a major blow and that it takes time 
to adjust.’ But I saw the fear at the back of her eyes, fear of being found out. 


“T said: ‘It’s not a matter of mere adjustment. It’s a completely different 
outlook on life. It’s an experience that ought to have deepened his perceptions 
and made him write more richly, more understandingly, but some of this is 
trivial and shallow and stilted and completely hopeless.’ I bashed right on, 
said I’d taken him off to a professional stenographer and asked him to dictate 
all over again that incident of the mountain cabin. And added: ‘Here it is. You 
typed the copy we received, so you’ ll realise at once how different it is from 
this. It’s not Gregor’s at all. ’ 


“T held it out to her. She took it but didn’t read it — asked was I trying to tell 
her a man could remember exactly what he had dictated months before. I said 
they were not lessons learned, or business letters dictated, but created by him, 
part of him, then said, “You don’t need to read it, do you? You know perfectly 
well there are two versions and why. You couldn’t leave his manuscript alone, 
could you? Heaven only knows what you were trying to prove ... that you 
could write as well as he could, or better, I suppose. But do you understand 
that what you’ve done is probably actionable? You’ ve destroyed his creation. 
You’ve damaged his - and our - image with that first book, and deceived a 
blind man.’ 


“She cried out at that, trying to create a diversion. ‘Don’t call him blind! How 
blunt can you get?’ 


“Greg came in there, said: ‘Ursula, it’s not blunt. It’s kind. Kinder than trying 
to wrap me up in cotton-wool, to shut me away from the world. No writer can 
do that. I am blind. I want to take my place in society as a blind man who can 
rise above that handicap. I’ve been too acquiescent too long. Partly because I 
felt it helped you to do this for me as — without any need to - you felt 
yourself partly to blame for the accident. But no one, except my publisher, is 
going to alter one word of my manuscripts. ’ 


“She turned on him then and asked how he thought he was going to produce a 
book without her. He said quietly, “At first by employing a stenographer I can 
trust, and who will handle all my mail. I'll have it sent to Roslochan Post 
Office. I'll get someone who can drive too, and only she will hold the key. I 
hate to think of the letters you answered on my behalf. P11 not say much about 


that now - I had it out with you when first I found out. ’ 


“T m afraid Mrs. Jones lost all her veneer of culture. She stormed. She actually 
said she wouldn’t have another woman in the house. Gregor took it very well, 
said it was his house and he would make all arrangements through me, and 
that she could do nothing about it. I was proud of him. Most men would have 
told her to get the hell out of it, but not Gregor. 


“I wonder what makes her like this,” he mused. “Greg told me once her father 
was a lovely old man, winsome and humorous. And she hadn’t had an 
unhappy bringing up. Her mother didn’t die till after she was married. Perhaps 
it was merely the breakdown of her marriage. But no one has an excuse to do 
what she’s done, anyway. Sometimes I think we make too many excuses these 
days. 


“T left him very much in charge of the situation. I said, for her benefit, would 
he feel better coming back to my hotel with me, but he refused, said, “No, 
Ursula and I will come to a new understanding of each other’s needs. We’ ve 
tried this close partnership and it just hasn’t worked. Ursula looks after my 
house splendidly, but I'll have a stranger as a secretary. And it will mean 
Ursula will be able to get out and about more, have her own interests. ’ ” 


Hugh Vannigan chuckled. “It will work out fine. Jove, it was good to see 
Gregor himself again. Now we’ ll have this coffee.” When they’d had it, he 
said to her, “Gregor is dying to get on to the re-writing of his mutilated 
manuscript. It’s going to take time to get him a suitable secretary, with the 
qualifications ... willing to come up here, able to drive, and with personality 
enough to cope with Ursula, who will, I know, be downright unpleasant at 


first. 


“Td have liked him to get on to it while he’s at white-heat, stimulated by the 
knowledge that it was not a diminishing of his own ability that caused the flop 
of the other, and while he’s sort of possessed by the idea of producing it. Pm 
about to make you a proposition. Will you bear with me while I outline it?” 


Jennifer said swiftly, “Mr. Vannigan, I couldn’t go over there and face Mrs. 
Jones’ enmity. She could make it not only unpleasant for me, but for the 
children, and I dare not risk that. I told you a little of the circumstances that 
brought us here. The children are just regaining their confidence. I can’t risk 
harming that in any way.” 


He held up a hand. “I realised it wouldn’t be fair to expose you to that. Mrs. 
Jones thinks we went off to a nearby town to a typing office. I’m going to 
propose I take Gregor off each day for the remainder of my stay, to this 
stenographer. I won’t embarrass you. I'll go off to Lochearnhead first thing in 
the morning, if you’ll come up there too, and take Greg’s dictation. Pll 
reimburse you handsomely and if Mrs. Macintosh can’t cope with the guests 
on her own, we’ll get a girl in to help her. How about it? You would be doing 
a blind man a great service. I should get someone in a week or so. But I want 
to strike while the iron’s hot.” 


Jennifer got up and walked about, staring out of the window-pane where the 
rain was streaming down, then turned and said, “Yes, I’ 1 do it. But you 
mustn’t come up here with the car every day. It’s very conspicuous. You must 
wait down the lane. - Oh, better still, you drive Gregor each morning, and P11 
use our own transport. I'll just tell Mrs. Macintosh I’ve taken on a temporary 
typing job in Lochearnhead to suit a guest up there. She’ll think I want a bit of 
extra cash now the tourist season is lessening. I rang her and told her I'd only 
one guest and not to come in till ten tomorrow morning. She quite likes a 
sleep-in once in a while.” 


He patted her shoulder. “Good girl! I appreciate this. Greg is going to ring me 
at nine. That much he can do for himself. He’s a wizard at using the phone, as 
long as he knows the number.” 


In spite of seething thoughts Jennifer was so worn out by her eventful day that 
she slept like a top. The rain had stopped with the night and sunshine, 
precious November sunshine, was shining translucently through every 
raindrop pearled on the beech and birch leaves that remained, glittering from 
every spider-web on the hedges and turning the world into a crystal wonder. 
Jennifer hoped that for Gregor MacGregor it would be a new and wonderful 
world, filled once more for him with the matchless assurance that his craft had 
not deserted him. 


She heard Mr. Vannigan answer when the phone rang dead on nine. He came 
and beckoned her out. She took him into the inglenook, out of earshot of the 
children. 


He looked as excited as a boy. “We’re both to go over to Alpin House. Greg 


” 


She said quickly, “I can’t - I told you last night. I —” 
“She’s not there. She’s gone. She’s on her way south.” 


If anything Jennifer looked more dismayed. “That’s terrible - how will he 
manage? I mean, he’s blind, and with no one of his own.” “Let’s not surmise, 
let’s go over. Gregor sounded anything but downcast. He asked for you too.” 


He was waiting for them at the French windows and took them inside, 
gesturing for them to sit down. How very hard to realise he was blind. He 
looked like any man in dark glasses. 


Every time he spoke, even though the timbre of his voice had deepened, Jenny 
could hear the voice of the man on the fairground. 


He said: “I was up early - I couldn’t sleep, I was so eager to get back on to my 
mutilated brain-child. I went out to make myself a cup of tea - oh yes, that 
much I can do, if ’'m allowed - and found Ursula already there, breakfasting. 
I'd hoped things might be allowed to slip back into some semblance of 
normality, so just said lightly, “Oh, hullo, Ursula, up bright and early too?’ 


“She said, “I have to be. I’ve a long way to go. I’m going back to Dorset. ’ I 
was taken by surprise and had great difficulty in not sounding pleased. This 
experiment of living with my stepsister hasn’t worked. For her own sake - 


she’s one of the loneliest persons I know - I tried to get her to stay. I said: ‘No 
need to do that, Ursula. You’ll get over the humiliation of being found out 
about the manuscripts. There’s no reason why you couldn’t stay on as 
housekeeper. You seem to like Scotland. Only ll have my own secretary. We 
can rub along together. ° 


“Great guns, did she blow up? It probably did her good, I don’t know. There 
was sheer malice in it. I won’t worry you with all she said, but the gist of it 
was that she’s leaving me to stew in my own juice. I had every attention she 
has ever given me thrown in my face. It seems Pll never be able to manage 
without her ... if I get anybody to stay and nobody wants to look after a blind 
man, she said, she knows P11 get cheated right and left. My house will get 
dirty and neglected, my meals will be slovenly, nobody will care. It was rather 
ugly, to hear the venom in her voice and to imagine her face as she said it. It 
finished up with me saying that as far as I was concerned she couldn’t go 
quickly enough and that I hoped she’d be able to pack all her belongings 
because I didn’t want her coming back to get the balance. 


“She informed me she’d spent most of the night packing, and that she’d 
remember my words when I had to come crawling back to her to ask her to 
return because I couldn’t make out without her. She left exactly twenty 
minutes ago, by taxi. She’ ll be all right. She kept this little cottage of hers in 
Dorset. She had it before she married Colwyn and they kept it on for holidays. 
She has a pensioner in it. Well, it’s over.” 


Hugh Vannigan seemed very pleased. Jennifer was afraid neither of them 
realised what a problem it was going to be, a blind man living alone. As they 
started to enthusiastically discuss the new book she stopped them. “I think 
you'll have to get domestic things sorted first. When you’ ve got that tidied up 
you'll settle with a clear mind. What about the house and your meals? ” 


Gregor MacGregor thrust his hand through his chestnut hair. “Oh, we’ Il fix it. 
Mrs. Leslie comes up every morning for the rough work. I gave her a ring and 
told her not to bother today, that my sister had been called away and not to 
come till tomorrow, that I’d be out for lunch. Fair enough, P1 eat with you 
today, Jennifer McGrouther. I banked on you asking me. You’re in this with 
us, for fair or foul.” And they all burst out laughing at his effrontery. 


“And we'll be able to arrange something, I’m sure. Roslochan is full of 
married women who’d like to earn a bit extra, but there’s nowhere to do it - 
no mill, no factories. A few work at the Roslochan Arms and the tea-rooms 
and that’s about it. I can’t be worried about it today. I’m rarin’ to go on with 
The Breach In The Glen.” 


Jennifer looked at the publisher, who nodded. Best to go along with him in 


this mood, that look said. So she said crisply, “Tosh can manage Gregor’s 
Brae, and give the children their lunch. She’ ll be there all day and I’ve kept 
the Full House sign out. I'll spend the day here. P1 tell Tosh your sister’s had 
to go away, and that as there’s urgent revision to be done on your book, I’m 
substituting as your typist. Pll cook a snack lunch here if that will do, and you 
can come over to Gregor’s Brae for dinner. I can get Tosh to get some venison 
out of the deep freeze and start it, and she can leave the vegetables ready for 
cooking. That will keep my mind free for concentrating on the book. Okay?” 


Gregor MacGregor’s hand felt for and found her shoulder, pressing it. Jenny 
was conscious of a warmth that wasn’t the contact alone, something that 
spread right through her. Gregor couldn’t see her blush, but Hugh Vannigan 
had a slight grin on his face. 


“Thank you, Jennifer,” said Gregor. “You can’t think what it means to me to 
start immediately. I feel I want to wipe out as soon 


as possible the imprint of - of an intruder upon my creation.” 


Hugh Vannigan said: “Do you want me round? This is no time for insincere 
politeness, Greg. The work is the thing.” Gregor’s reply was prompt. “Can 
you amuse yourself? I’m used to you reading my work only in the finished 
product. And I’d like Jennifer to read me back the first chapter so I can get the 
feel of it again and decide if it’s too hopelessly spoiled and if I’d better start 
from scratch.” 


“Right. Pll buzz off in the car. P11 go up to Loch Earn, but will come back for 
lunch. What time? Twelve-thirty? Right ... nothing fancy, eggs and toast 
would do me. ’Bye.” 


Gregor led a bemused Jennifer into a side hall and along the end to a corner 
room where the sun was spilling in. He said: “Describe it to me in your own 
way, Jennifer. It’s so long since I’ve seen it. Ursula never did that, yet in 
every other way she emphasised my blindness, by her fussiness, underlining 
the fact that I was dependent upon her.” 


Jennifer knew she must keep a strict control upon her emotions, that even 
when things like this got her by the throat, she must keep a tremor out of her 
voice, to be crisp and matter-of-fact, because only that way could this man 
live with his affliction. Some day, when she knew him better, she’d ask him if 
there were no chance he would ever regain his sight. 


She said, “It’s ideal for a study, because one window faces east and the other 
south. There are padded seats beneath all the windows and the chintz on them 
has a cream background and the pattern is cornflowers and marigolds, very 


gay, and the curtains pick up the marigold colour. They’re a sort of burnt 
orange shade, very good against the panelling, and silky, with a faint shot 
effect that has a silvery glint. The silvery glint gets picked up by the view 
from the north window, which looks down the hillside and the road, where the 
little burn comes down the hill and disappears under the road to appear again 
in Tosh’s garden. But you can’t quite see her garden from here, only the 
birches that border the burn. 


“Just beyond your garden wall is an outcropping of rock, with a sort of wavy 
pattern as if once the rocks were molten and had cooled like a pudding- 
mixture, a stiff one, fold upon fold, as if it had dripped from a spoon.” 


“I remember now!” exclaimed Gregor. “That’s exactly what 
they do look like.” 


“And the rocks are lichen-covered, whitish and green, sulphury-yellow and a 

purply-pink like heather. But the heather beyond isn’t in bloom any longer, so 
it’s just like a rusty stain spreading, and further down by the road the bracken 
is losing its coppery crispness. 


“Out of the east window you look right down the drive to your gates with the 
thistle-heads on the posts and a birch that has leaned away from the north 
wind, gleams out very whitely against what I think is a primus tree. I’m not 
sure because of coming from New Zealand. I didn’t know much about trees 
when I was here before.” 


He took her up quickly, she thought. “Jennifer, where were you born? In these 
parts?” 


She hesitated; should she tell him now of their first meeting? No, it was a long 
story and they were meant to get on, even if he first wanted to know about his 
surroundings, to have his memory refreshed. She said lightly, “I was born in 
Glasgow. Mother and Dad had a parish just outside. Lots of ministers from 
New Zealand further their studies here, or take up parish work for a bit of 
experience.” 


“Was Mac born here too? He’s a few years younger, isn’t he?” “Three years. 
No, he was born in New Zealand.” (From that he’d think she was just a tot 
when they went back to New Zealand, but later, when they knew each other 
better, she’d tell him.) “There are fallen leaves everywhere and the 
chrysanthemums are all sodden, but I think you’ve got Christmas roses 
coming up in the shelter of the stone wall. We call them winter roses in the 
Southern Hemisphere, of course. And across the road is the loveliest of all 
hills. I think it must once have been part of our hill behind the house because 


the outcroppings of rock are exactly the same colourings, and it has the same 
formation of strata, of veinings ... they’re almost plum-blue in some places, 
you know what I mean, reddish-purple with a bluish tinge superimposed, and 
greenish and greyish, and all kinds of small trees cling wherever they can get 
a toe-hold, and above them the sky is a deep, deep blue with clouds like white 
candy-floss trying to touch the summit.” 


He said, “Jennifer, will you sometimes walk with me, and describe as you go? 
I’ve garnered all my memories and from them 


I spin my stories ... or thought I was spinning them ... but that means, if I 
don’t add to the scenes I already know, I’ll be confined to the same areas over 
and over again. I had so little time here with seeing eyes. Most of my books 
have been about the West Highlands. I saved the Trossachs till I could come 
here and live, not just visit for local colour.” 


Jennifer knew she was committed, committed in heart, because long ago this 
man had brought her joy. Now God had given her a chance to repay. She 
didn’t think it was just coincidence she’d met him again. She thought coming 
here had been part of a Master-plan. 


She said, “I’d love it. Pll put my wages as your part-time secretary into 
employing more help for Gregor’s Brae and I’Il drive you wherever you want 
to go and describe it. And the library at Roslochan is just full of books on 
Scotland. If I could fit in the time, do you think it would help if I read to you? 
We were a great family for reading aloud, for sharing our books. That way 
you’d get not only what I see in the scenery, but what others see in it.” 


“That’s a magnificent offer. Perhaps I could come to Gregor’s Brae for that, at 
nights, so the children don’t miss you. I daren’t monopolise your time too 
much. To do Ursula justice, she did read to me. Our tastes didn’t run to quite 
the same, but even when we were reading my sort of book, she killed it for 
me. She overemphasised everything — as if she were teaching me - and I 
never got lost in a book as one should. But your voice is quite perfect, even if 
it tantalises me.” 


“Tantalises?” 


He laughed. “Because it reminds me of somebody - I can’t think who, except I 
feel it was a long time ago. Perhaps one of the girls I worked with when I was 
a reporter. I'll remember one of these days.” 


He couldn’t see her smiling. Yes, she thought she’d let him discover it for 
himself. She’d like to be recognised, she didn’t know why. Was it some 
wistful yearning incapable of being defined? A need to find out that their 


meeting all those years ago had made a deep impression on him too? 


She picked up the pile of typescript and said crisply, “Right, where are you 
going to sit? I Il read this first chapter to you, then you can dictate your own 
version of it. We’d better have 


something to show Mr. Vannigan.” 


Gregor said, smiling, “T 11 set the pace, not you. I’ve not finished with the 
description of my room and I must get all the details in my mind.” 


“Well, the chairs are in a goldy-brown tweed, modern but very comfortable- 
looking. You'll know your own desk by heart and there are two framed maps 
of Scotland on one wall, one of them very old, the other new, and —” 


“You’re on the wrong tack, Miss McGrouther. You also are part of the 
furnishing. I can’t go on forming a wrong mental picture, I want to know what 
my secretary looks like.” 


Her voice was saucy. “What do you think I look like? Don’t for heaven’s sake 
credit me with any beauty, P’ m —” 


“Tf you'll stop talking P11 tell you what I hope you'll look like ... matching 
your face to your voice ... have you got acorn-coloured hair, Miss 
McGrouther? Smooth and short, turning up a little at the ends?” (well, he 
might have guessed that, when he’d comforted her when she wept). “Have 
you a row of freckles across your nose and brown eyes? Brown like peat not 
quite dried out? Though I'll forgive you if you’re none of these things, If you 
have eyes as blue as cornflowers and hair like ripe wheat or as black as ebony 
and a skin white as snow. But to me you sound like a little brown thing, an 
outdoor sort of girl.” 


Jennifer couldn’t this time control the tremor in her voice. Was it because he 
was subconsciously matching her up, not with her voice, but with a Jennifer 
he had met long ago? A Jennifer who did have an uneven row of freckles over 
a very ordinary nose and browny-black eyes like wet peat? 


She said, “You’re obviously omniscient. You’ ve got the colouring right. Well, 
okay.” 


Mr. Vannigan came in at lunch time looking pleased with himself. The very 
sight of him, with his splendid shoulders and his erect carriage, gave Jennifer 
a feeling of being protected. No, not exactly protected, more that he bolstered 
you up, because she was involved in this situation and already had a lot on her 
plate, running this guest-house, even if she had found she was mostly a 


figurehead. 


‘T ve got things going nicely,” he announced. Jennifer was setting the table in 
a long narrow dining-room with a curved window alcove that jutted out in the 
garden. She’d switched on a heater, knowing if she lit a fire she might have to 
cope with ashes 


later. Gregor, looking very relaxed, sprawled out beside it. 
Gregor caught the note of triumph and said, “What have you been up to?” 


“T ve got Chloe coming up to Glasgow. I'll pick her up there tomorrow. She’s 
got her sister coming to spend a few days with the children. That will give you 
a jolly good start with the book. It means Jennifer can be over here till all 
hours with no one to raise an eyebrow - if she can manage it - and by the time 
we leave we might have been able to get a resident housekeeper, I’ ve started 
things going in that direction now.” 


“Chloe ... your wife?” asked Jennifer. 


“Yes, his wife,” answered Gregor. “You'll like her. She can twist even this 
doughty warrior round her little finger, though it looks as if you’ ve done the 
twisting this time, Hugh.” 


Hugh laughed. “She knew how worried I'd been. Jove, that looks good. Must 
be the mountain air - or the load off my mind 


- Pm starving!” 


Jennifer often felt dazed during the next few days at the pace of events. She 
supposed Hugh Vannigan was driven by the knowledge he must be back in 
London within the week, but it seemed to her that he moved mountains, ably 
assisted and egged on by his wife. Jennifer had pictured a fortyish, 
comfortably plump wife, placid enough to provide a settled background for 
the mercurial Hugh. 


Instead, Chloe was a little redheaded thing, approaching the midforties, 
certainly, but with an amazing amount of vitality packed into a small 
compass. She had a delightfully inconsequential habit of conversation, 
something Jennifer could see amused Gregor mightily, and her optimism 
about the whole situation even exceeded Hugh’s. 


Jennifer felt she moved in a different world, an adventurous one, in which she 
shed a lot of the responsibility that had weighed her down too long. 


Hugh and Chloe took up residence at Alpin House and went down to the 
Roslochan Arms and discussed the situation with the landlord, to the extent of 
saying Gregor’s sister had now had to return to her own home. 


Andrew MacLaren, the host, was an outspoken man. He said, “And a good 
riddance, I’d say. Never took to her.” He told them Ursula had even tried to 
get him to make things unpleasant for the 


McGrouthers, had hinted that they were taking valuable trade away from him 
and there might be some authority he could complain to about the service at 
Gregor’s Brae, trying to find out if there were rules governing requirements 
for bed- and-breakfast places that might not be met with at the McGrouther 
place. 


“Ye may be sure,” Andrew MacLaren had said, wiping his bar with a gesture 
that suggested he’d wiped the floor with Ursula, “I sent yon woman off wi’ a 
flea in her ear. I told her that Gregor’s Brae meant custom to me, that the folk 
there aye sent their guests to the Arms for their lunches and teas and dinners 
and that besides, it was a real convenience to ha’ somewhere to send the 
overflow such times we canna accommodate all who come. I said more than I 
ought at that. 


“T told her that Scots folk liked to see justice done and didna appreciate those 
who tried to take the bread out o’ the mouths o’ the fatherless and that she 
ought to be right ashamed of herself cornin’ up from ower the other side of 
the Border and makin’ trouble where there’d been peace afore. That fettled 
her. She left snortin’ and hasna been back since, and from what you say she’s 
not likely to be, thank the Lord, and there’s none in Roslochan wad say 
different.” 


So he set himself up to help solve the problem and did. He had a Kate Gibb 
who’d worked for him for years, who'd said recently she was finding the 
height of the season just too much for her now. She’d said she’d try for a 
cottage in the village and would come for a few hours each day to give them a 
hand. But it would suit him better to have someone full-time in her place, and 
if Mrs. Leslie came in daily for the rough at Alpin House, he thought it would 
suit her fine. And so it proved. And Tosh got her niece, named after her, but 
called Bella to distinguish her, to work fulltime at Gregor’s Brae. And of 
course Jennifer knew she would not have to work long hours once the book 
was away. Then it would largely be a matter of driving for Gregor, and 
answering his mail. 


She was very happy over this, because although she enjoyed managing a 
home, she had missed the more stimulating company of work-fellows. 


It gave her a sense of achievement to see a slowly growing pile of manuscript, 
and to know that this book was at least the equal of his previous ones, if not 
better. It was good to see Gregor MacGregor eager to begin each work-day 
and to know, as the work progressed, that he was losing all self-consciousness 
as he dictated. 


Chloe managed the housekeeping till Mrs. Gibb was able to come, got on to 
terms with Mrs. Leslie immediately, and towards the end of the week they 
even did a little evening entertaining, inviting the local minister and his wife, 
Andrew MacLaren and his, and the postmaster and his wife. 


It was evident that Andy had explained the situation and everyone was natural 
about it, realising that Gregor’s previous seeming unfriendliness had been 
forced upon him. 


He was a good host, accepting his handicap without undue embarrassment, 
and not being too proud to ask for help where it was needed. Jennifer realised 
he already felt less like a gull with clipped wings and was feeling towards a 
new way of life. 


She had a distinct sense of loss when Chloe and Hugh departed, but 
immensely cheered when they asked if, as a family, they could be 
accommodated at Gregor’s Brae for Christmas. “A hotel is no place for four 
high-spirited boys ranging from nineteen down to ten,” said Chloe, “but if you 
think it would be too much for you, we won’t come.” 


Jennifer laughed. “Tosh was one of fourteen, shell take it in her stride, and 
Bella’s one of ten. Oh, I do hope you can make it. In fact, Pll even hope we 
get no snow ... which Meg and Robin would think traitorous; they’re praying 
for a white Christmas since they only know Christmas celebrated in high 
summer, but I’d hate to think any roads were blocked and prevented you 
coming.” 


After they had gone Gregor MacGregor said, with a laugh in his voice, “I’ve a 
strong feeling, Jennifer McGrouther, that you’re blinking away tears.” 


She laughed ruefully, “You’re altogether too astute, Gregor. 
I just hate having over-active tear-ducts. It’s embarrassing. And I 


- get so fond of people. I hate partings. But I must try to keep my emotions 
more under control.” 


Gregor caught at her hand. “Don’t control them too much, Jennifer. It’s a sad 
old world in ways, and a tough, cruel one too. A bit of sentiment spilling over 


sweetens it. And what does any author do, ever, but take genuine emotions 
and build a story with them? That was what was wrong with having Ursula 
the medium through which I tried to express myself. Ursula doesn’t approve 
of emotion, not the tender emotions, anyway. But I’ve been very lucky at 
having you come into my life, at this hour.” 


As he said it, the tears in Jennifer’s eyes absolutely dazzled her ... it was just 
as if too strong a sunlight had suddenly flashed upon her sight. She put up a 
hand and made a gesture as if she tried to clear it, then realised it wasn’t 
physical vision ... but that too bright a light had suddenly beaten upon her 
spirit, revealing ... what? 


Before she made reply to Gregor she knew the answer to her own question ... 
she was in love with him. She always had been. It wasn’t just gratitude. It 
wasn’t just hero-worship. It was a recognition. It was fundamental — as 
simple as that. She loved Gregor MacGregor as a woman loves only one man 
in a lifetime. And there wasn’t much future to it, because although he was 
accepting aid from her, from Hugh, from Chloe, she knew, as well as if he had 
stated it there and then, that Gregor would never ask a girl to share his 
blindness, even if he ever came to love her. Because Gregor MacGregor was 
no ordinary man. He was someone in whom chivalry was imbedded and fine 
shades of emotion that would admit no self-seeking, however great his need. 


She managed to say at last, turning away from him, “The luck isn’t all on your 
side, Gregor. I love running a home — Mother was like that too, always said 
she liked housework except that sometimes there was too much of it and it 
stopped you developing other interests, but she had the privilege of being with 
Dad, who had a wonderful mind. Well, I love having a home, especially 
Gregor’s Brae, with its roots deep in the past, but with the constant coming 
and going of guests, I think T d find it too time -consuming in the height of the 
season. So this is ideal for me too. The guest-house being run most efficiently, 
by other people, and for me the stimulation of this job of work.” 


“Stimulation, Jennifer? Does even working for a blind man provide that?” 


She said swiftly, “Why not? I think I’m going to find as I take down your 
work that your blindness has sharpened your other perceptions, that .... oh, 
how can I express it? That you’ll be seeing things with your mind’s eye and 
because of that I - and your readers - will somehow see things we’ ve never 
seen before.” 


She wasn’t looking at him, but she heard him draw in a deep, satisfied breath. 


“Thank you, Jennifer. That’s all I needed to inspire me this morning. Let’s get 
at it!” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE year was closing in. Winter was tightening its grip and only the firs and 
pines on the ridges and forested areas retained their leaves. But Jennifer 
gloried in the rocks bare and unadorned against the skies, flung boldly and 
colourfully upon one’s awareness, making one realise afresh the strange 
beauty of the Trossachs, tumbled and tossed into a pattern of shapes in some 
long-ago upheaval. The winter atmosphere seemed to sharpen the colours of 
the stones and even the dry heather wasn’t a flat brown but at times was 
almost wine-red against the hills. 


She saw it all more vividly in the words she used to describe it to Gregor. 
They crossed the lawn in their stout brogues this night when Bella had given 
the children their evening meal because Gregor had so badly wanted to finish 
a certain chapter while it was there, at the back of his mind, impatient to be 
spilled out. Now it was extremely late and the only light to be seen was the 
occasional gleam of a headlamp going north to Lochearnhead or south to 
Strathyre. 


Jennifer had learned that although she could speak casually of Gregor’s 
blindness and help him where he needed it, there were other times when she 
must not spare him, and taking her to the now open gate between Alpin House 
and Gregor’s Brae was one of them. There was a good gravel path most of the 
way, and the crunch warned him if he were likely to blunder into shrubs or 
flowerbeds, and the short stretch of lawn was unencumbered. 


Gregor’s gardener, strongly approving, and much happier since he’d been 
allowed a free hand in the grounds of Alpin House, had clipped the creepers 
back from their side, and Peadair, as a symbol of his satisfaction that Ursula 
had gone back to her own place, as he expressed it, making it sound as if she 
were a witch returning to her lair, removed a young yew he had planted in 
front of their side to show that upstart woman that he for one didn’t want the 
gate open. 


Gregor’s hand was under Jennifer’s arm, comforting and warm. He said, 
“About three more days, Jennifer, and we’ll be free of the dictating — except 
of course for the correcting when you read it back to me. But you mustn’t start 
the final copy till after Christmas ... I mustn’t wear you out.” 


Jennifer turned towards him. “Gregor, please let me start it? P’ ve always had a 
love of finishing things, and that story has started to possess me. And Pd like 
Hugh to see at least the first few chapters in a finished state. I’m sure he 
wouldn’t be able to resist looking at them as they are.” 


He said slowly, “Only if you feel you can do it. I know they’ re carrying on 


splendidly at the guest-house, but there are a hundred and one things to see to 
at Christmastime in any household. Shopping to do ... I’m sure you’ll want to 
give the children an extra-special Christmas this year, since last Christmas 
they had such a poor time. There’s Mac to prepare for, decorations to hang up. 
I was going to ask you if you’d let me buy special decorations for Gregor’s 
Brae for Christmas ... I'd like to let myself really go on them. I thought we 
might take a run down to Glasgow for them one day. And a first-rate 
Christmas tree with everything on it a tree should have.” 


Jennifer swallowed. And he himself wouldn’t see one particle of glitter-dust, 
one tiny silver star. Before she could speak he slipped his hand down her arm 
and squeezed her fingers. 


“Jennifer, don’t. ’m going to have a very happy Christmas, because you have 
this knack of describing things to me. Your choice of words is so good. 
Because of it I’m going to set my next book in the Trossachs. Though I knew 
them so superficially before the accident, I see them through your eyes now.” 
Jennifer couldn’t reply, for sheer happiness, throat-constricting happiness had 
got her. They reached the gate, Gregor’s hand going out to it one second 
before it needed to. “And you haven’t described the moon to me tonight, 
either. You’re slipping.” 


She laughed. “I described it last night ... it’s much the same.” “But last night 
was early, respectably early. Tonight - well, it’s past the witching hour of 
midnight, isn’t it? A moon can be subtly different under such circumstances, 
can’t it?” 


Her laugh, low and husky, was all a man might expect of a girl whose escort 
was talking of the moon, even provocative ... slightly breathless ... and her 
voice was the voice of a girl who knew full well this could so easily lead up to 
a kiss. 


“Irs an even lovelier moon than last night,” she admitted. “It’s a three-quarter 
moon and someone has pinned a star on top of it -a sort of beauty bonus. It’s 
shining in a slanting beam on that knoll of silver birches behind Peadair’ s 
barn, and though they are old trees by day, by moonlight they look young and 
slender. And the Milky Way is even milkier than usual and sort of translucent 
-as if someone had drawn white net over its stars — and the tree shadows are 
slanting over the road like ebony and our Aberfoyle slate roof is a sheet of 
silver and the leafless larches in our garden, on the far rise, are like black 
filigree in a silver setting.” 


She paused, and before she could say anything else, Gregor said, turning her 
round and running his hands up her shoulders beneath the big collar of her 
coat and turning it up against her cheeks, so she could feel his warmth coming 


through to them, “And the moonlight will be shining on your hair, and on the 
whites of your eyes and — perhaps - with its shadows, making your face all 
planes and angles ... is it, Jennifer, is it? Put me in the picture?” 


She knew a joy that was almost a pain. Because she didn’t know quite how to 
handle this. Whether he might draw back suddenly, aware of his handicap, if 
she did not respond to him, or, if she did, if it might ruin their relationship. So 
she stood still. She managed a laugh. “I haven’t a mirror, so I can’t tell you. 
But I think my face is too rounded for planes and angles. It’s a very ordinary 
face.” 


He brought his hands up from under the collar, letting it fall back. “Let me 
find out in the only way I can,” he asked, but went ahead without permission 
because she was suddenly too shy to give it. His fingers, feeling gently, 
moved over her brow, her eyelids, her cheekbones, her nose, chin, ears. They 
stopped there, holding her face between his hands. “Yes, a little rounded face. 
But with high Scots cheekbones and a small nose, but it’s slightly a concave 
face, isn’t it, Jennifer? I find that appealing. It is, isn’t it?” 


She stumbled. “I - I suppose it is. Mother used to say so.” 


His voice was amused. “Oh, Jennifer, fancy bringing one’s mother into a 
moment like this! I didn’t find out what shape your mouth is, but I will now,” 
and he pulled her to him and kissed her. 


Magic tingled in every vein of Jennifer’s body. She wondered if it meant as 
much to him. Probably not. Just that, through force of circumstances, he’d 
lived a womanless life for some time past. But - 


He lifted his head and by the moonlight she could see a small 


smile playing round his lips. He said, with a touch of rue, “I suppose I ought 
to have resisted that impulse. It could make you a little wary of me — our 
relationship is supposed to be employer and secretary. But I don’t regret it one 
bit. How do you feel, Jennifer?” 


She couldn’t answer. He waited, then said, “I very much want to know, you 
know. If I could see I could tell by the expression on your face. How did you 
feel? I’m asking you. Will it make you stiff with me, or—” 


She had to answer him. She knew something else — that although in the main 
it was the man who made the running, in this case she thought it was over to 
the woman to meet him more than halfway in his first, tentative approach. She 
laughed a mere whisper of a laugh, then, saucily, said, “No, it won’t make me 
stiff with you, Gregor. It’s - it’s a very potent moon, isn’t it? It won’t make 


me stiff, it might, it just might send me back for more!” and she reached up, 
touched her lips to his chin for a fleeting instant and turned and fled through 
the gate towards her own house. 


In Glasgow, just before they started their shopping, Gregor got a white stick. 
‘T ve not used one before. Ursula kept me away from busy streets, but I’ ve an 
idea it’s fairer to other people to be warned that a blind man is approaching 
them.” 


They went into Lewis’s department store and bought a huge stock of 
decorations, with each one described to Gregor by the head of the department. 
It didn’t seem to embarrass Gregor at all, and when he signed the cheque, 
Jennifer having written the details for him, the man became quite excited. “I - 
I suppose I’m right. You are MacGregor the author? My favourite author?” 


Gregor nodded, “Yes. I expect you didn’t know I was blind -that why you 
weren’t sure?” 


“I didn’t know. But I remember reading some time ago that you’d been ina 
car accident. Was that the cause of it?” 


“Yes, it damaged nerves.” 
“What do you do now ... use a tape recorder? Or what?” 


“No, a secretary. The girl at my side, Miss Jennifer McGrouther. I didn’t have 
her at first, which explains why my last was rather a mess. I’m having it 
withdrawn from sale, but I hope the next one will wipe out the memory of that 
flop.” 


How amazingly natural he was! The man’s tone sounded very relieved. “I 
didn’t realise anyone could speak so candidly of his own work, but it wasn’t 
as good. I know I was disappointed in it, but having heard of the accident, I 
put it down to ill-health.” 


“Thanks. That’s quite a good viewpoint, one I appreciate. Well, let’s hope The 
Breach In The Glen will redeem my reputation.” 


The man hesitated, then said, “I rather think the manager of the paperback 
section would like to meet you. How about it?” 


Jennifer was pleased when Gregor immediately assented. This was proof of 
his philosophical acceptance of his handicap. It went off well. The manager 
reacted to the news very well and was delighted to know Gregor MacGregor 
lived so near. He said, “How would you like to come in and sign a stack of 


books for us some time? We have all your others except the one you mention, 
which didn’t get as far as a paperback. I can’t very well expect you to do a 
signing session - if it were me I wouldn’t like to face a crowd I couldn’t see, 
but we’d appreciate a few signed copies to sell.” 


Gregor said easily: “What’s wrong with now? Have you a cubby-hole 
somewhere I could sign them in? P1 do them on the flyleaf ... plenty of room 
there. Then you’d have them for your Christmas trade.” 


Jennifer came out of Lewis’s shining-eyed. Gregor may have been cribbed, 
cabined and confined by his sister’s attitude towards his blindness, shutting 
himself away, but he’d conquered that, and even though she guessed it was 
still an ordeal to face people, particularly new people, in time it would not 
matter so much. 


The Vannigans managed to get up in the Daimler for Christmas 


- they had intended coming by train had there been snow — but it stayed 
abnormally mild right till ten o’clock at night on the Christmas Eve. They 
woke to a world lightly powdered with snow, enough to give a Christmas card 
effect and not enough to cause any discomfort. 


Meg, dancing downstairs on thistledown feet, collided with Hugh Vannigan, 
who swung her up into his arms. Meg hugged him. “Isn’t it a beautiful, 
beautiful world! I just feel as if I could never be naughty again. Pd been 
praying for a white Christmas though I always added a P.S. in case other 
people needed even more for it not to snow. Being here’s just like having a 
fairy godmother, only it’s really godfather, because it’s Gregor. He’s not very 
fairylike, though, is he? He’s so big and square. That whizz of a tree and all ... 
the decorations and the presents! I can hardly wait till we get back from 
church, but Gregor said that’s the best way ... it’s horrid having to hurry over 
opening presents, but those parcels ... the shapes of them! I’m afraid I bust the 
paper of one, feeling it, but I stopped then, because I love a surprise. Do you 
still like surprises when you’ re as old as you are, Mr. Vannigan?” 


“T certainly do ... but my present came last night when I read the first chapters 
of Gregor’s new book. It’s his best ever. And I hope the best present for 
Gregor is when I tell him that. You know your sister has a fairy godmother 
touch too ... oh, there you are, Jennifer, and standing under the mistletoe! 
Chloe, I’m kissing Jennifer ... hope you don’t mind. Jenny, did you hear what 
I said of Greg’s book? Yes, it’s true. By far his very best. I read till three! ” 


A happy day, and the days that followed were happy. They all enjoyed 
sampling a Scots New Year, with Peadair acting as firstfoot because he was so 
dark that Hugh said he was probably descended from an ancient Phoenician. 


Mac, when he first came home, had stared at his sister. “Jenny, this life 
certainly suits you. I was a bit scared when you wrote to say what you were 
doing, that you might be taking on too much ... it sounded hectic to me ... but 
you’re absolutely blooming. I’ve never seen you look so beautiful. Id just 
like Peter to see you now.” 


Meg said: “Why Peter?” 


Mac gave her a friendly slap. “Off with you, Miss Lynx-ears! You can’t 
expect to have all adult conversation explained to you.” 


When Meg had run off, in an urgent demand for her presence from Robin, 
Jennifer said simply, “Mac, you must get this bee out of your bonnet. I 
definitely don’t want Peter up here. You just may run into him some time 
when you're flying up here from London Airport. In fact, you may drop in to 
see him some time. I’ll understand that, because you were quite good pals. 
But I don’t want that starting up again. I want you to realise for once and for 
all that when I gave Peter up, it wasn’t Mrs. Murchison’s antagonism. After 
all, love is supposed to thrive on opposition. It was merely that he aroused in 
me no tender feelings whatever. He was a pleasant partner, no more, and 
when he became serious I called a halt to it, because I felt it wouldn’t be fair 
to him to let it 


drift on. And—” 
Mac said curiously, “And what?” 


He saw Jennifer flush, turn away to hide it, and say vaguely, “I don’t know 
what I was going to say. Doesn’t matter, anyway.” 


Mac pursed his lips. He had an idea that it mattered very much and another 
idea as to why Jennifer had blossomed overnight, as it were. But he said 
nothing. This was no ordinary situation. 


Nothing could have been merrier than the ten days of festivity they enjoyed, 
yet Jennifer found herself longing for it to end and for the dear intimacy of 
their work to enfold them once more. It was very much a world of two, that 


one. They worked as a unit. 


But it had its moments. Gregor had given her a bracelet and necklace of 
gemstones from the lochs and glens, beautifully polished and set in silver. 


He said: “I’ve an idea - right or wrong? - that you prefer silver to gold.” 


Jennifer said, on a note of surprise as one who makes a discovery about 


herself, “I believe you’ re right, but I don’t know how you knew. Gregor, how 
could you know?” 


He laughed, well pleased. “My extra perceptions. There’s something in your 
voice when you describe the silver mist of a waterfall, or the silver gleam of a 
burn ... a sort of added tenderness. Yet I expect with your colouring, gold in a 
dress would suit you best, or the browny-green of a new beech-leaf. Oh yes, I 
remember your colouring very well from the day I made you describe 
yourself. Tell me, is Meg almost identical in colouring?” “Yes, except that her 
hair has a glint of copper in it, sort of tawny, whereas mine is more mousy.” 


“Whereas yours is the silky brown of an acorn, smooth and glossy; don’t 
deprecate yourself, Jennifer. You agreed it was like an acorn when I guessed 
at it. Whereas, I think, from ruffling it occasionally, that Meg’s is rougher and 
more curly.” 


“But Mac and Robin have Dad’s colouring, black hair and blue eyes. Robin’s 
are vividly blue like yours.” The next moment she could have snatched the 
words back. Gregor always wore his dark glasses. Perhaps it was 
sensitiveness, he didn’t want anyone to see that his eyes had no sight. And she 
didn’t, now, want him to have the slightest inkling that she was the waif he 
had befriended, because he mustn’t think there was anything of gratitude to 
him in her service. He would hate it. He wanted, she knew, to be served 
because his secretary found the work pleasant and stimulating, not because 
she owed him a very large debt. Oh, how she had wanted to keep her secret, 
and now -He said, “How did you know my eyes were blue?” then, very 
quickly, and, she thought, resentfully, “You mean you’ve seen me in some 
moment when I’ve taken my glasses off to rub my eyes?” Oh dear! Seemingly 
there were still some tender spots. She made her voice purposely vague. “That 
must have been it, mustn’t it? I forget.” 


“Jennifer?” 

She felt a little apprehensive. “Yes?” 

He seemed to pause. “Oh, it doesn’t matter. It’s nothing.” 

It was one of their few awkward moments. She wondered, not for the first 
time, if his eyes were damaged noticeably. To bridge the awkwardness she 
said at random, “You never call me Jenny or Jen - why?” 

“Because Jennifer is far too beautiful a name to shorten. Jenny is lovely, I 
know, short and merry. But Jennifer is euphonious, pleasant to the ear, and 


these days I treasure pleasant sounds. Besides, it’s such a romantic name, 
belongs to our storied past.” She didn’t answer, so he said, “Ever read the 


Idylls of the King?” 


She answered carelessly, “Yes ... Tennyson, wasn’t it? I believe they were one 
of the many things we did at school. But what’s that to do with my name?” 


“Jennifer is the modern form of Guinevere.” 
Was he remembering? Was he remembering a freckled Miss Montmorency? 


She said, “Is it really? Isn’t that interesting? Well, Pm glad nobody thought of 
calling me Guinevere at my christening.” 


He said slowly, “But I’ve an idea you’d never have made a mess of things like 
Queen Guinevere did. I can’t imagine you ever being untrue to your marriage 
vows. You would be constant.” Jennifer chuckled. “Gregor, this will go to my 
head yet, compliments do. And I don’t know enough about the Idylls of the 
King to put you off.” 


But she must have sidetracked him a little, because he said then, “What was 
that thing you told me Peadair said to you one day? You said it made you feel 
as if Walter Scott was still living. I thought we could include it in our book on 
the Trossachs. [ll get you to make a note of it in the Trossachs jotter. I want 
to include something about how, when the Ettrick Shepherd, James Hogg, 
went collecting his Jacobean songs about seventy years after Bonnie Prince 
Charlie left these shores, he found it a difficult task, for the memory of the 
massacres of Culloden was still fresh in the Highland people. This would 
illustrate the fact that in Scotland history is always present with us. Happy 
things as well as sad, though, and you said Peadair had said — oh, what was 
it? 


— something about: ‘Since that writer over to Abbotsford made Rob a hero, 
there’s some as lays claim to it that has no right whatsoever.’ It almost made 
me feel as if Walter Scott was still with us. It’s a sort of magic Scotland has, a 
certain timelessness.” 


So the moment passed, and Jennifer, getting on with the job, was glad he 
didn’t know. 


January was bitter and lashed with storms, and twice they were snowbound, 
with the children revelling in the toboggan Gregor had bought for them. Later, 
much less enjoyable, the roof guttering was filled with hailstones at times, 
blocking the drains till melted. The shrubs were sodden and forlorn and 
travellers few, though the ones who did come were appreciative of Gregor’s 
Brae’s electric blankets, the big fires and the cosy ingle-nook. 


But these days were the ones that made the book prosper and the stack of 
typescript daily grew higher. Gregor often came over in the evenings, sitting 
in the living-room of the Annexe, eating roast chestnuts and sweet, nutty 
apples with them, helping the children with the oral parts of their homework, 
and then, when they were bedded, and Bella gone to watch TV, Jennifer 
would read and read, old stirring tales of Scots history, folk-songs and ballads, 
poems and novels. And of course, always the newspapers, clipping as she 
read, anything that might be useful for future novels. 


Gregor chuckled. “Poor Ursula, she always left out the most exciting bits, the 
ones she considered were ‘not quite nice’ — it was extremely frustrating. I 
felt I wasn’t keeping up with modern trends of thought at all. Granted not all 
of it is savoury and again that much of it would be better left unsaid, but it’s 
our age, our world, and we have to be part of it. I used to feel as if she’d put 
blinkers on my mind.” 


Often they argued fiercely, sometimes just for the sheer joy of pitting their 
wits against each other. At times she was almost fiercely Colonial, if such a 
thing could be now, impatient with clogging, outworn patterns, at other times 
just as fiercely partisan for the preservation of some antiquity or tradition. It 
was almost as if she had instinctively known that this was the sort of thing an 
ex-newspaper man could feel cut off from, and needed the mental exercise of 
sharpening his wits, something that complete accord could never do. 


“I never know,” complained Gregor laughingly, after one such bout, “if you 
have prejudices or not. I think you just have me on.” She giggled. “It’s a bad 
trait in me. But it was the way I was brought up - in a manse, I mean, with 


forever students trying to set the world to rights.” 


“Didn’t you ever fall for one of these students, Jennifer? You’re twenty-four - 
I mean you certainly didn’t lead a secluded life.” 


“It could be nobody fancied me,” she pointed out. 

“T refuse to believe that. Was there no one — say in Dunedin?” 

“Would I have come to Scotland if there had been?” 

His tone went serious. “Yes, I think you would. For the sake of the others.” 
When she made no comment he said, “My guess is that you had such high 
standards you’d never drift into anything you felt was not ideal. I mean for the 


sake of being married.” 


“Thank you, Gregor. That comes very near it. Such a lot of it’s chance. Some 


girls meet their men early on in life and recognise them and don’t want 
anyone else, ever. Others meet their man later. As far as I was concerned, 
there was always so much else going on. We had a wonderful life, never a 
dull moment. You see everything in manse life, from moments of perfect 
happiness to coping with the dregs of humanity. You aren’t wrapped in 
cottonwool. 


“But every now and then Mother used to say Mac and I were far too content 
with our existence and that though she took it as a compliment, it wasn’t 
getting us anywhere, and so we’d tease her about being a matchmaker. 
Though she wasn’t really. She never dragged suitable people along. She 
always said the right one came long in God’s good time.” 


“And now?” said Gregor. “What about now? Apart from guests, who are you 
meeting?” 


Jennifer, despite her racing heart, managed to say calmly, “Now? Well, Pm in 
a most lethargic state of content right now. 


This sort of existence suits me very nicely. The children are happy, I no 
longer have too many worries about money. And I enjoy your companionship. 
You have a mind like my father. So never, never be embarrassingly grateful to 
me, Gregor. I’ve never been so happy in my life.” 


True enough, except that sometimes now Jennifer lay awake, swept by 
longings she had never before known, aware of a new and unexplored world 
ahead of her, yet one into which she might never be invited by the man she 
loved. Because she was almost sure he would consider his blindness too great 
a handicap. 


Here, tonight, she got up and made them a stack of savoury toast and a pot of 
tea. Better to get back to the safe topics of books and writing and publishing 
and Scottish lore. 


It was pouring, so he allowed her to take him home. Mrs. Gibb’s light went 
out as they drove up to the steps. She always waited till she heard him come 
in. It was an arrangement she had with Jennifer, unknown to Gregor. Jennifer 
didn’t want to appear to coddle him by escorting him right across his garden 
each night, but for her own peace of mind, needed to know he was in. She 
always looked for that light. 


Gregor didn’t get out of the car at once. Jennifer sat silent, looking at him. He 
turned towards her. “You said you’d never been so happy in your life. Did 
you mean you couldn’t imagine being happier? I want to know.” 


She didn’t answer at once. One had to be so careful with Gregor. Because it 
was very evident at times that he did indeed have extra perceptions. He could 
recognize nuances in one’s voice with uncanny astuteness. He could even hear 
the intake of a breath that other men would not know had been taken. 


So she said in as impersonal a tone as possible, “If I said I couldn’t imagine 
being happier than at present, wouldn’t that make me just a vegetable? 
Completely unadventurous, and smug? As if no new fields of living were ever 
to open up to me. I wouldn’t like to feel that way even at eighty, Gregor 
MacGregor.” 


He chuckled. “Imagine you eighty, Jennifer! My mind balks at it ... all this 
courage and daring caged up in age.” 


Her voice sounded a little puzzled. “Courage? Daring? What do you mean? 
You aren’t speaking of a Resistance heroine or an intrepid woman explorer.” 


He was so close to her now she could feel his breath on her cheek. “Do you 
think I don’t know what courage it took to take on a venture like the guest- 
house? It would have been so much easier to sell it, live on the income, and 
take an ordinary job. It’s doing well, and, praise be as far as my need of you is 
concerned, seems to be so well organised it can carry on with only your 
parttime supervision, but it could have been a flop. I think to set out with two 
young children and a brother whose student years are still lengthy ahead of 
him was most courageous. And wasn’t there a sort of moral daring in 
marching over here, expecting to encounter Ursula, who, in a very real way, 
was your enemy, or myself, who hadn’t been much better, when Hugh asked 
you to? Most people would have said very prudently that under the 
circumstances you simply could not involve yourself. No one would have 
blamed you. And you must have been scared stiff after the way I’d bawled 
you out up on Gregor’s Brae. And to apologize to any one for not knowing of 
their blindness was something most folk would shirk. And you’ve taken on a 
very difficult job with me.” 


At that she uttered a cry of protest and put her hand on his arm. Instinctively 
his other hand came up to cover hers. 


“Oh, no, Gregor, not a difficult job. I love my job with you, better than any 
work I have ever engaged in.” 


In the faint light she saw his mouth crease at the corner. “I didn’t mean the 
work. I can recognize that you look on our particular difficulties as a challenge 
and something in you enjoys that. “No, I mean that I think you also know it 
involves rather more than a job. It involves a sticky situation in a personal 
way.” When she didn’t answer his hand tightened on hers. “You’re supposed 


to ask: ‘What sticky personal situation, Gregor?’ and then put me in my place 
by adding: ‘There’s nothing sticky or personal about it. It’s simply a job.’ 
Well, Jennifer? ” 


She said, calmly, “I’m not likely to say that, Gregor MacGregor.” 
“Why not?” 

“Because I’m well aware it’s sticky. That it’s very personal.” 
“Go on. You can’t stop there. Why in a personal way—” 


Jennifer was sending up an urgent prayer for wisdom in handling this. One 
word, wrongly uttered or timed, or imperfectly understood, could send a blind 
man back into his shell again. 


Before she could answer he said harshly: “How big a fool can a man be? Of 
course I know why it’s sticky! Because I’m blind, of course. Because I’m a 
handicapped person. And because you are you ... the sort of girl who always 
helps lame dogs over stiles, who’s always picking up the pieces of other 
people’s shattered lives. You had to pick up the fragments when the family 
circle was broken ... you had to bear the brunt of it ... your sympathies are so 
easily aroused and I’m a fair target. You can’t help yourself, can you? 


“You know I have a need of you, over and above dictating and typing ... and 
producing my book. You’ve been an inspiration with it, yes, but we both 
know there’s more than that involved, that had we met with all things equal ... 
had I two seeing eyes to match your own ... we would have been attracted. If 
only things had been equal! Then I could have distinguished between pity and 
genuine attraction. You’d better just recognize the danger, Jennifer 
McGrouther, and learn to analyse your emotions before I become too 
dependent upon you.” 


He wrenched the door open and went too swiftly, yet surely, up the steps and 
on to the porch. 


Jennifer was out of her door in a flash and after him. She caught his arm as he 
reached his front door and swung him round. She caught hold of him by both 
elbows. “Don’t be so colossally mean! Imagine having your say like that and 
clearing out without giving me a split second to retort! Not that I would do it 
in a second. I’m just seething ... boiling over with what I want to say, and 
you’d better let me say it or l’ Il not sleep all night! 


“Now listen: Yes, there’s something between us more personal than a mere 
job. Though it’s a very lukewarm way of putting it which is ridiculous in a 


novelist, in a man who uses words as skilfully as you do. Gregor, I could 
choke you! What’s between us is the usual man-woman-situation. Your 
blindness doesn’t come into it, except that you are letting it matter. Don’t you 
believe a woman could find you attractive, even if you are blind? You’re a 
colossal idiot if you think that. 


“And I can’t believe you really do. If you think that, then what you said to me 
once about coming to terms with existing situations was just a lot of eyewash 
and nothing but noble-sounding lip-service. You said never to let anything 
one couldn’t alter affect one’s attitude to life, but to get on with living it in the 
best way one could, despite circumstances. 


“You were a fine one to preach that philosophy ... though I took it as a creed 
... but when something like this happened to you, something you can’t alter, 
you’ ve become cynical and won’t believe any decent emotion is anything but 


pity.” 


Instead of him taking up that argument, to her immense surprise he freed his 
elbows from her biting grip and seized her just as firmly. His voice held sheer 
astonishment. “When did I say that? I agree with everything you said and I 
grovel, I positively grovel, but when did I say it? We’ve argued about a good 
many things, but I don’t remember that.” 


Too late Jennifer realised where her temper had led her. It was part of the 
conversation they had had at the fairground thirteen years ago. She’d said 
she’d never know who her parents were. “Even though I make up such wizard 
stories about them, I know that when you leave the orphanage, they 
sometimes have to tell you dreadful things.” 


Years later, remembering every word of what he then said to her, she realised 
he had, in effect, told her that illegitimacy ought not to be allowed to matter, 
that the child could do nothing about it and that no vestige of shame should be 
attached to it, that her own attitude to life was what must concern her. 


But now she had blundered and this was definitely not the moment to recall it, 
when he’d said he did not want pity from her, so certainly not gratitude. 


Gregor gave her a shake. “Jennifer, why aren’t you answering me? God, at 
times like this I long for my sight so I could see the expression in your eyes. I 
said to you: when did I say just that?” She had had time to recover. “Well, I 
was trying to think. It’s very hard to recall just exactly when a conversation 
took place. After all, we’ve talked flat out ever since we met.” She achieved a 
chuckle. “You’re certainly no strong, silent hero, only strong, which is just as 
well. P’ ve no love for the reticent types. I wonder what we could have been 
arguing about - or discussing? Oh, I don’t know, Gregor. Unless I read it in 


one of your books. That must be it.” She kept the relief out of her voice as she 
was visited by this inspiration. “Must have been ... I can’t remember which.” 


“Neither can I,” said Gregor. 


Jennifer said airily, “T ll remember one of these days. Anyway, you’ ve 
sidetracked me. I’m not going to be put off like this. Will you get this chip off 
your shoulder and act like a normal man?” Gregor’s laugh was suddenly free 
of anything but sheer enjoyment of the situation. It did things to Jennifer. She 
felt a warm 


glow spreading up from her heart. 
He said, drawing her close, “Jennifer?” 
“Yes,” she said, in a voice above a whisper, “yes, Gregor?” 


“You said the other night when we exchanged our first kiss and I asked how 
you felt about it that it might send you back for more. I hardly dared hope you 
meant it. But you did, didn’t you?” 


“Yes, Gregor. I’ve never imagined myself in the position of having to make 
the running. I like that to be the man’s role but in this case I had to because 


” 


“Because a blind man needs a go-ahead signal. He can’t see the green light. 
It’s okay ... P ve got it now. I said you had courage, didn’t I? Thank you, 
Jennifer — then — oh, let that go. I’m supposed to be acting like a normal 
man! ” He kissed her very thoroughly. 


It was quite some time later that he said, “Jennifer darling, you’re so sweet, so 
surprising ... then this means —” 


He was stopped with a hand over his mouth. “Gregor, I said Į’ d had to make 
the running, but it’s too early - yet - for either of us to declare ourselves. Let’s 
not rob this particular stage of any of 


— of its — I mean, let’s not go too fast.” 

This time there was no withdrawal, only a chuckle. “Oh, Jennifer! I know 
what you were going to say ... let’s not rob this stage of any of its sweetness. 
Wasn’t that it? It is delightful, isn’t it? The first tentative approaches. I won’t 


rush my fences. Only don’t go home yet. Come in. Let’s —” 


Jennifer said, her voice a little smothered because her face was against his 


shoulder and his hand upon her hair, “I - I don’t think Pd better. ’m-T?mina 
very - well, disturbed mood. I — I’m in the mood to — well, we’d go on 
talking and I might be in a fence-taking mood too. And tonight is too soon for 
big decisions. I —” 


He laughed again, patting her hair. “You mean it’s too soon to be sure of 
yourself? I don’t blame you for that.” 


She swallowed and brought her head up. “No, Gregor, I think it would be 
fairer to you. You had doubts of my feelings, so you won’t be surprised if I 
say I have doubts of yours. You have shut yourself away for a long time, from 
women. I don’t want to take an unfair advantage of you. I’m the first girl 

you ve had anything to do with since your accident. We don’t want to hurt 
each other by making hasty decisions we might have to detract. Most men and 
women have a courtship before declaring their feelings, and it’s very wise. I’d 
like you to go out more from now on, meet other people, other women.” 


She felt him shaking with mirth. “All right, agreed, pal. P'll go out and about, 
if only to see you don’t like some other man more than you might like me. 
Right, I’ll see you back into the car. This is certainly going to be an odd 
courtship!” 


He opened the car door, put his free arm about her shoulders. “Look up 
towards me,” he commanded. 


It seemed odd, when he couldn’t see, but she didn’t ask why. 


He said, “It’s still raining, very gently. Are the raindrops pearled all over your 
hair? Let me feel.” His hand moved over her hair very lightly, then it dropped 
to her chin, tilting it, and his lips touched hers fleetingly. “Good-night, 
Jennifer, sweet dreams.” 


She knew he’d hear the smile in her voice. “They will be sweet dreams. Same 
to you, Gregor. And — oh, this may sound silly, but — when I come over in 
the morning — don’t - don’t greet me with a kiss. We — well, most couples 
don’t see each other all day and every day. Let’s keep those things for - for 
leisure hours.” 


This time laughter absolutely overcame him, “Get in the car, darling, before I 
treat you as you deserve, you little besom. Do you know something? P11 
damned well kiss you when and where and how I like! That’s something you 
can’t dictate, you coldblooded little layer-down of courtship rules!” 


And he was still laughing as she drove off. 


But he was on the telephone when she came in next morning. He was 
arranging something and sounded immensely satisfied. 


“Good morning, Miss Smith,” he said as he put the receiver back. “I trust 
you’re ready for a big day’s work. If we do a few hours extra, we’ll be able to 
go down to Glasgow on Saturday, all of us. There’s a fair on — Kate was 
telling me. I just wanted to check. Kate would like to take her grandchildren. 
We'd have to take your estate car, and we’ll take a picnic lunch. How about 
it?” “The children would love it. And they’re so fond of Angus and Kitty 
Gibb.” Then something struck her. “Why on earth did you call me Smith? I’ve 
just realised.” 


“Just that you wanted things on a very formal footing this morning, my dear 
secretary. And Miss Smith sounds so very impersonal.” 


“You’re quite mad,” said Jennifer with conviction, aware that 


Smith had been her name for so long before her legal adoption that she had 
not noticed his use of it immediately. “Well, if we can’t work Saturday, let’s 
at it now.” 


Saturday was a glorious day, one borrowed from May rather than from 
February. The children were in high jinks. “And it’s so nice,” said Meg 
earnestly, “to go to these things and not have to look twice at your money.” 


Gregor patted her knee. “Nothing like having had to be careful earlier in life, 
Meg, to make one appreciate money. I was the same as a kid. Dad died when I 
was quite young and Mother went out to work. She always saw to it that I got 
to most things, but there was never enough to really splash out on the 
sideshows. We’ll do the lot today. And we’ ll go on the Adventure Train, kids. 
I expect it’s spookier than ever. I bet there’ll be queer folk from other planets 
in some of it today. You'll have to describe it to me ... all the ghosts and 
rattling skeletons ... and hold my hand. Have you ever been on one, Jennifer?” 


She said evasively, “I’m not very fond of spooky things. Perhaps Mrs. Gibb 
and I will let you take the children and we’ll have a cup of tea at that time.” 


In the subsequent outcry at this unsporting suggestion and the ensuing 
argument in which the children changed her mind for her, Gregor’s question 
remained unanswered. 


It was even the same fairground. Jennifer went round in a doze. The clock had 
been put back for her. She was eleven again as Gregor helped her on to the 
train. Meg said fearfully, as they waited for it to start, “Is it awfully spooky? 
Can I hold your hand, Gregor?” 


“It’s not all spooky, poppet, that is if this is the one I rode on a dozen years 
ago. I had a little girl with me then. She held my hand tight too. But she soon 
stopped being scared ... because they had a lot of nursery rhyme scenes too, 
just to help you get your breath after the squealing. And they stop in the centre 
and you get out and walk round for a bit among fairytale places and you can 
buy gingerbread at a gingerbread house and candy-floss and salted peanuts 
and toffee-apples.” 


“Who was the little girl?” asked Meg. “Does she ever come to see you? I 
know she’d be grown-up now.” 


“Oh, I just met her at the fair. She’d lost her purse, you see, so I took her on. It 
was only a chance encounter. She 


was always losing things, you see, so they were punishing her by not letting 
her go on.” 


Meg heaved a huge sigh. “Do you hear that, Jenny? She must’ ve been like 
me. I have a terrible time looking after my belongings. Jenny’s always at me 
about it. She says money doesn’t grow on trees, but it’s so hard to keep your 
mind on things like purses when you’ re enjoying yourself.” 


At the candy-floss counter Meg said, “Grown-ups don’t like this stuff, do 
they? I think it must be awful to be so old you lose your taste for things like 
that. I wonder when it happens.” 


“Well, I couldn’t tell you,” said Gregor solemnly, and untruthfully, “because 
I’m going to have some and so’s Jennifer 


- how about you, Kate?” 


Kate laughed. “I'll have some, though what the Roslochan folk ’ud say, I 
dinna ken. I’m gey old for these sort of goings- on.” 


Meg said ecstatically, “Let me pay for this. I think it gives you a lovely 
feeling to pay for things. Gregor, what colour do you want, white or pink?” 


“White,” he said firmly, “because it’s like eating clouds sprinkled with sugar.” 
There was a reminiscent smile in his voice and only Jennifer knew he was 
repeating what a little girl had said to him long ago. Some day, when he was 
quite sure she loved him as her true love, not out of pity or gratitude, she 
would tell him, and then if he still remembered what the eleven-year-old 
Jennifer looked like, he would be able to see in his mind’s eye not only her 
colouring but her features. 


So she said firmly, “I always have pink, because it’s like eating spun sugar 
rose-petals.” 


“I have only one stipulation,” said Gregor, “and that’s that someone must 
promise to wipe all traces of it off my face. I can’t see for myself.” 


Oh yes, he’d lost his self-consciousness. 
CHAPTER EIGHT 


Jennifer felt during the next two weeks as February slipped into March that they 
just marked time in their relationship. 


It was a good thing they were both very concerned to get the book finished. 
This was naturally a quiet time in the guesthouse and Jennifer had more than 
an idea that Tosh liked this arrangement, running it practically by herself. 
Well, most women liked to run a house without too much interference from 
another woman, so that was fair enough. Peadair was lovingly tending the 
garden, gloating over every sign of returning spring. 


There came the day when Jennifer typed the magic words “The End” and 
ripped the papers out of her typewriter. Ahead of her lay the exacting task of 
correcting three copies at least twice, but to all intents and purposes it was 
done. 


“Do you want to have a couple of days off before we do this - or rather before 
you do it, Jennifer? We could perhaps take a trip up Loch Ness to Culloden ... 
you haven’t seen there yet ... Kate would come along as chaperon. And go on 
up the Moray Firth ... there’s a village Pd like you to see there, Burghead, one 
of the unspoiled places, with little boats bobbing on a full- tide and, below the 
lighthouse a spot where Vikings landed long ago ... how about it?” 


Jennifer stood up and stretched luxuriantly. “Let’s do it later. I can’t bear to 
have this manuscript lie round any longer than it need. I want Hugh - I mean 
Mr. Vannigan - to have it as soon as possible. He’s going to be very thrilled 
with it. It couldn’t be more different from that insipid, watered-down version 
Ursula produced.” She stopped, burst out with: “I’ve never been so angry 
about anything in my life. Couldn’t she see what she was doing? A book is a 
living thing and she all but murdered it.” 


“Oh, Jennifer, how well you understand. As you read it to me, I realized she’d 
sucked it dry. It was as unpalatable as a squeezed orange. I don’t think I’ve 
been - till now - touchy over my brainchildren, but I almost saw red.” He 
laughed. “Odd remark from me, but I really did. Seeing red is an actual thing, 
of course, not just a saying, but there are moments of emotion when things 


appear coloured to me. Must be the familiar mental image on the brain.” 


“Gregor, I’ve always wanted to ask this, and I feel I can now. Is there nothing 
the doctors can do about your sight? I mean you’ ve not had a doctor here, or 
gone down to see him, since I’ve been here. I mean there are such wonderful 
clinics and your royalties are good. You have the money for the best possible 
surgery or 


treatment.” 


His voice was expressionless. “I thought you would ask that some day, 
Jennifer, that you might, naturally, have a gleam of hope in that direction. But 
it isn’t possible. This is with me for the rest of my life. In that accident 
something was destroyed. Let me put it this way: If a man has a leg 
amputated, he can get an artificial one. Nobody has yet invented an artificial 
eye that sees. Actually, I’m thankful that the long period of waiting and 
wondering is over. I can adjust myself to this sort of half-life now, especially 
with you.” 


She said quickly, “Then there was a time when the doctors thought you might 
recover your sight?” 


“Yes, but only just a chance. In fact, I think it was mainly reluctance on their 
part to tell a man who was recovering from other injuries that he might never 
see again. I was glad when it was all over and we could come up here away 
from it.” Jennifer had corrected a whole chapter before she asked any more 
about it. She lifted her head and looked at him, sitting in his chair, waiting till 
she should query something. Because of his dark glasses she was never 
physically conscious of his blindness. 


“You came up here as soon as you knew?” 


“Yes, when they decided nothing more could be done. P11 say this for Ursula, 
nothing could have been kinder. She was splendid. I'll never forget how she 
felt when she had to read me the letter saying there was no hope. Very tough 
on her, when she’d been at the wheel. My doctor was away, you see, when the 
final report reached him. He sent it on to her. Ursula simply packed up and 
brought me up here, away from everyone. I knew hardly anyone up here, P d 
only just bought this place. 


“She got me on my feet again. I had — well, what shall I say? -many black 
moments at that time. It was only later she got so unbearably possessive. She 
stifled me, babied me, so that I not only lost the use of my eyes but of 
initiative and enterprise. Most of all, as we attempted to work, I felt she 
crippled and stunted my mind. I was trying to make up my mind to go to some 


institution to learn to manage for myself. I knew Id have to force myself to 
some other method for writing my books. But with you ... you’re an extra eye. 
And you read back the products of my imagination and you seem to know by 
instinct when you type it the passages I'll need to alter.” 


They talked on then about the book and only later did Jennifer have a nagging 
sense of something she ought to have noted and missed. Not about the book ... 
no, she was sure it wasn’t about that. The vaguest impression. She forgot 
about it in the arduous task of the correcting. 


The morning of the day in which she knew she would finish it, she rang 
London. Hugh said: “I can’t believe it. You must have worked at a great rate.” 


“Oh, everyone is so interested they combined to give the two of us the most 
concentrated time possible on it. Kate took all the telephone calls and we were 
interrupted for nothing. Tosh is a gem and Bella is like a big sister to Meg and 
Robin. It will be finished tonight and posted to you. tomorrow. I ought not to 
venture an opinion, but I just know it’s the best thing he’s ever written.” 


When she put the phone down Gregor said, “You’re boosting my ego 
tremendously.” He came across to her, put out his hand in the way he had, to 
find where hers were, lifting both her hands up to him, to hold against his 
chest. “Thank you, Jennifer. It’s been exciting, finding at last that even though 
I was dictating, the words came tumbling out as fast as if I'd been in a room 
by myself with my typewriter keys under my fingers. And even feeling about 
you as I do, you’ve not distracted me. 


“But Pll be glad now to know it’s parcelled up and away and we’ll take days 
off and you’ ll recall my brief time seeing round this area. But we won’t 
concentrate on future backgrounds all the time. We can leave off now and 
then and you can distract me all you like. After all, this is supposed to be a 
courtship, and it’s been mostly hard grind lately.” 


Jennifer caught her breath with the sweetness of that. Oh, yes, happiness lay 
ahead. Not always perfect happiness, because she could not restore to Gregor 
the world about him . the world of emerald, amethyst, scarlet, gold, blue, 
ebony and all the fantastic range of colours in between, and the bonus 
surprises of a pearly shell, the bloom on a plum, the ever-changing miracle of 
a sunset ... the shadows on the Braes of Balquidder, the mottled hues of the 
stones on the hillsides, pollen-dust on the brown velvet of a bee, the silver 
chaos of waterfalls above these lovely lochs ... nevertheless she thought it lay 
with her to bring him whatever happiness and delight in life was still possible. 


She said crisply, now, “I’m all for a few days off the chain, but let me finish 
this correcting first.” 


He laughed teasingly, lifting the short strands of hair up from her forehead, 
with that delicacy of touch that always told Jennifer he was seeing through his 
fingers. “I told you I would kiss when I liked ... that’s now. And where. That’ s 
here.” He dropped another kiss upon her forehead. Then his voice roughened 
a little and he pulled her to her feet, “... and how. That’s like this!” Jennifer 
felt all thought of anything but that kiss was suspended under the urgency of 
it. He lifted his face and laughed exultantly, and if she hadn’t known he was 
blind she’d have sworn his eyes were seeking to read hers. “You can’t lay 
down all the rules, you know. You’re a very satisfying person, Jennifer, and 
very responsive. Did you know?” 


Her voice was shaken, which revealed to him what that kiss had meant. “I — I 
didn’t know — till now that - that I was even capable of as much response as 
that. Though I —” She stopped, suddenly shy. 


She saw the creases deepen round his well-cut, well-loved mouth and felt a 
wave of love sweep over her. 


He prompted: “Go on, I very much want to hear what you were going to say. 
Though what?” 


Shyness evaporated. “Though every girl has her dreams, and I always hoped 
I'd meet someone capable of making me feel just like that.” 


He was well pleased, but curious also. “That means — oh, how shall I put it? 
That there have been kisses that have disappointed you. Oh, it would be 
ridiculous for me to suppose that at twenty-four you’re unkissed, but —” 


He would hear the smile in her voice. “Yes, it would be very silly. Of course 
I’ve been kissed, but — but sometimes I have wondered if my reading - my 
often romantic reading — had given me a wrong idea. Because not till now 
have I been ... been really stirred.” 


He caught her against him. “Me too!” he said simply. “I believed a magic 
must exist, but sometimes I’ve told myself it could be largely wishful 
thinking. But not now. From the day you came across to Alpin House, I’ ve 
known that sort of magic does exist, that there’s a world of two that 
transcends any other world.” “Yes.” She picked up his hand and rubbed it 
against her cheek in a spontaneous gesture. Then she pushed him away. 
“Gregor MacGregor, we’re supposed to be producing a book, not acting out 
one of its more tender passages! Let me get one thing off my mind at a time, 
please. I told Hugh I'd post this tomorrow.” 


He let her go. 


Gregor came to the Brae for dinner that night, with Jennifer triumphantly 
bearing the book, every last word checked and the final two chapters read 
back to him once more. 


Tosh dished them up a delicious steak pie with a suet crust. “You can have all 
your flaky pastry ... nothing can beat a good suet crust. Now the two of you sit 
yourselves down and relax. You’ve driven yourself a bittie hard o’ late. But 
it’s finished now, and a right bonnie book it should be wi’ all this hard work. 
But tonight you’re not going to think — either of you - of anything else but 
your dinner.” 


“Except that I’m going to wrap it and have it ready to post in Roslochan by 
the time Mrs. Colquhoun opens the office.” 


“You won’t even need to do that,” said a voice behind them, and through the 
living-room door walked Hugh Vannigan. “Surprise, surprise! Tosh, I mean 
Mrs. Macintosh, I hope there’s enough of that pie for me.” 


He must have experienced great satisfaction out of the warmth of his 
welcome; Meg even shot off her chair and hugged him. Jennifer was slightly 
scandalised, but saw he was liking it. Perhaps he rather missed a daughter. 


“Your ring came at a good time, Jennifer. Not too much pressure of work. At 
least all there was could be left to other people. P’ d have dropped everything 
to read The Breach In The Glen right now, anyway, because of a prospect I 
won’t go into now, so why not read it here ... with no interruption. I flew up 
and I’m starving.” 


He was too, because he ate the entire residue of the pie, which was 
considerable, a feat that made Robin view him with tremendous respect, then 
they let him disappear into Walter Scott’s room. 


He came down in response to Jennifer’s call to a cup of tea at eleven-thirty. 
She had been sitting on the long settle in the ingle-nook beside Gregor and she 
got up immediately, because Gregor couldn’t see Hugh’s face and the look 
that meant the book had made it, but would need words for that and she felt 
this moment belonged to Gregor alone. She might have typed it, but the book 
was the product of Gregor’s mind. 


Before she could speak he divined her purpose. His hand gripped her wrist. 
“Sit down. I want you with me to hear the verdict whatever it is. Although I 


” 


“Although you know - you must know - it’s the best you’ ve written. You’ re 
no fool, Greg, you know it’s a winner. Gosh, if I had a hat on, I'd toss it in the 


air! I’m halfway through and I’ve skimmed the rest. I'll be reading it word for 
word, of course, but it’s a winner all right.” 


Then Gregor said the sweetest words Jennifer had yet heard. “All due to 
Jennifer, Hugh.” 


And Hugh said: “Yes, I know.” 


Jennifer cried out at that, “You mustn’t say that! I was only the medium 
through which it became words on a page.” 


She found Gregor had possessed himself of her hand. And Hugh bound to see 
it! “You can’t possibly believe that. Jennifer, don’t you know how different 
it’s become from even my first copy, the one you rescued? You’ ve become 
my inspiration.” 


Hugh couldn’t hide his delight, his concurrence. “You needn’t hesitate to 
accept that tribute, Jennifer. I recognised it myself. And his heroine now has 
an appeal and reality she didn’t have before.” His eyes twinkled. Jennifer felt 
the unwanted warmth of a blush in her cheeks and Hugh grinned at her and 
looked down at their hands. Really, it was too bad of Gregor! 

She rose and said, “I'll bring in the toast. I left it in the oven to keep hot.” 
She wasn’t to know Hugh was saying with a chuckle, “Good for you ... 
you’ve got something into your love-making that never was there before. I 
note there isn’t a dedication, but I can guess there will be, and to whom! ” 


Gregor didn’t reply. 


Hugh, unabashed, continued, “Oh, I get it. You'll let us have that later. So it 
can read: ‘To Jennifer ... my wife.’ Correct?” 


Gregor said slowly, “You’re going too fast, Hugh. It’s not as straightforward 
as that. I must be sure, for Jennifer’s sake, that 


she really loves me.” 


Hugh said bluntly, “If you could see her look at you, you’d know. I don’t 
mean just tonight, either. Chloe mentioned it to me 


at New Year.” 


Gregor said, with difficulty, “I would like to believe that, but you and Chloe 
are nothing but a pair of matchmakers. You think I need a wife more than 


most men. And I dare not take advantage too quickly of Jennifer’ s 
compassionate heart.” 


Hugh’s laugh seemed genuine. “Man, you’re a priceless chump! There’s 
nothing of compassion in her look. More a wistfulness, a longing. Though I 
can understand how you feel. But you need not.” 


Gregor said, smiling a little, “I think she must have been an Friday’s child. 
You know the old ditty ... “Friday’s child is loving and giving.’ I’m tempted, 
Hugh, and not resisting that temptation very much, but I'll have to let her be 
very, very sure before she commits herself to a lifetime looking after a blind 
man, sure this isn’t just infatuation born of compassion. Here she is.” 


As they ate their toasted cheese fingers, Hugh, in a careless fashion, said, 
“Were you born on a Friday, Jennifer?” 


“Good gracious, you’re like Chloe ... you jump from one subject to the other. 
Why?” 


“Oh, just something Gregor and I were talking about. What day were you 
born on?” 


‘T ve no idea.” 
“Did your mother never mention it? Most mothers do at some time or other.” 


“Well, ours couldn’t have. Though I know both Meg and Robin were born on 
Sundays. Mother used to say all manse babies arrive on Sundays ... the most 
awkward day of the week.” 


They fell, inevitably, to talking of the book. Hugh walked across the two 
gardens with Gregor. 


He came back to find Jennifer drying the dishes. He said: “Did I detect a note 
of evasion when Gregor asked you about what day you were born on? It was 
just a compliment to you that he asked -P11 tell you what he said, afterwards. 
But you had the oddest look. I sound curious, but I couldn’t imagine any 
reason. And - as far as you and Gregor are concerned, I don’t want even the 
hint of a misunderstanding. Gregor thinks he can’t ask you to tie yourself 
down to a blind man for the rest of your life, but - but oh, it’s so right. The 
two of you suit. But it occurred to me that though this seemed trivial on the 
face of it - about your birthday - that, well, you’re so open as a rule. Could 
there be some barrier on your part?” 


Jennifer answered slowly, but truthfully, because you couldn’t be evasive with 


Hugh. He was the soul of integrity himself and made it seem almost dishonest 
to even shilly-shally. “Hugh, I really don’t know what day of the week I was 
born on. I was adopted. I spent the first eleven years of my life in a Glasgow 
orphanage - I was a foundling. They thought I was less than a week old, so I 
celebrate my birthday on April the fourth, but it could be anything from the 
second to the seventh. That’s all.” 


Hugh took the tea-towel off her and swung her round. “Jennifer, you aren’t 
telling me you have any false pride about this? That you credit Gregor 
MacGregor with any kind of snobbery? You don’t think he’d want to know 
your lineage before proposing to you? Because that’s just —” 


She held up a hand. “Pax! It isn’t that. I know Gregor’s views on that too 
well. In fact I’ve known them for thirteen years,” and in response to his 
startled look she said, “It’s quite a story, but I'll tell you. In the first place, I 
told the children when we arrived here that they mustn’t tell anyone I was not 
their sister. That was because of Mrs. Jones’s enmity, in case she made a 
scandal out of Mac and me being here alone.” Hugh burst out laughing. “But 
she’d be in the same box. She was no blood relation to Gregor, just a step. But 
of course she was years older.” 


Jennifer joined in his laughter. “I hadn’t thought of that. But now I have 
another reason. Let me tell you what happened thirteen years ago and what 
effect meeting Gregor for one glorious hour had on my whole life....” 


When she had finished she said, “I don’t dare tell him ... yet. Not till he’s 
convinced there’s nothing of pity in my feeling for him. If he found out now, 
he’d put it down to gratitude. It’s a pretty big debt I owe him, but wanting to 
marry him has nothing to do with that.” She raised her eyes to Hugh 
Vannigan’s in a look that withheld nothing and said, “I care for Gregor so 
much I don’t want to live without him. I’ve always hoped I might meet 
someone I care for like this. But he’s going to need time to be sure of it. 
Gregor’s blindness is less of a handicap to him than it would be to some. But 
nevertheless, if only he had sight, he would be sure of me.” 


Hugh said, in a very matter-of-fact tone, “Then you know what you’ ve got to 
do, don’t you? And don’t bother waiting for Leap Year either. You must do 
the proposing.” 

She said faintly: “I — I don’t think I could - quite.” 

He grinned. 


“Chloe would say there were more ways of breaking eggs than making an 
omelette with them. You can work it. Actually, Pm not really sure that in our 


case she didn’t do the proposing. Oh, not in so many words, but she made it 

easy for me. You’d never think, would you, that in my twenties I was rather 

diffident? And Chloe was the most sought-after girl in our crowd. I thought I 
hadn’t a hope, so ... she encouraged me. Just as well, I was in such despair I 

was thinking of going to Canada.” 


Jennifer beamed on him. “Hugh, I think you’ re just marvellous to tell me this. 
And I'd never have dreamed you’d been shy. After all, such aplomb and 
address now! I - oh, you’re so nice that if it weren’t that it would be just my 
luck to have Bella come downstairs to see if the stove’s off or something, P d 
kiss you.” 


“TIl risk it,” said Hugh, “you make me feel most avuncular. After all, I have 
no daughters, but I could easily have had one your age,” and he dropped a 
light kiss upon her cheek and, chuckling, went upstairs. 


He slept in next morning and confessed he’d read till four o’clock. As soon as 
he had breakfast he retired with the book again and by eleven had finished it. 
Then they took him to the airport at Glasgow. 


Gregor and Jennifer were strangely quiet on the way home. True, they had 
shared many silences, kindred ones that had only strengthened the bond 
between them, but this time there was something of restraint. 


Finally Jennifer said, “I think we’ re both feeling a certain reaction from weeks 
and weeks of concentrated effort. Almost flat.” 


Gregor smiled, lessening the tension. “Yes, I’m always lost when I haven’t a 
book on the stocks. But you’Il need a break. I can’t expect to fully monopolize 
you. I suppose you’ Il want to go shopping, perhaps to go over to Edinburgh, 
even exploring a little without the necessity for always having to describe 
every scene you drive through.” 


She didn’t answer. 
He waited, then said, “Well, what’s your reply to that?” 


She said, as coldly as she could imagine, “What reply do you want me to 
make?” 


His voice was a little husky. “An honest one.” 
She said, warmth, but of anger, not anything else, creeping into her tone, “I 


don’t think it’s much use my giving you an honest answer. You’ll only doubt 
it. You sometimes make me feel artificial, Gregor MacGregor, unnatural. You 


look for sacrifice where no sacrifice is involved. I don’t want to go shopping. 
I’ve got only one honest desire at the moment ... I want to be with you. But 
you won’t believe that. You'll think I’m doing it out of pity. I think we need 
to be together a fair bit to test the reality of our attraction. I feel like a kid 
who’s been deprived of a promised treat. I’ d been looking forward to getting 
away from hours of sitting at a typewriter. 


“Td like to drive right through the Trossachs with you, to do that recalling 
Scott’s “Rob Roy’. Otherwise, if I drive with someone else, the scenery won’t 
mean a darned thing to me. Even two sighted people constantly comment on 
the scenery they both see. 


“You ought to have heard Mum and Dad. Mum was always saying: ‘Oh, 
Fergus, look at Rangitoto! It looks like a cardboard cut-out in the afterglow 
from the sunset. ° Rangitoto is an island in Auckland Harbour, beautifully 
symmetrical. Or she’d say: “Fergus, look at the reflection of that pohutuawa in 
the waters of the bay.” We’d all have seen it, but she just had to share it, to 
emphasize the beauty of that red blossoming tree bending over blue water at 
Christmastime. Don’t you think it adds to my enjoyment to say to you, “Oh, 
Gregor, the larches are leafing ... green and feathery and fragile,’ or “There are 
primroses on the bank on your right under a beech newly greening and there’s 
a cloud over Frowning Crag shaped just like a gondola?’ Don’t you realize 
that when I walk with you, or drive with you, I see things in this glorious 
countryside I’ve never noticed before ... if we sit on a rock and I look down I 
can even see that the stems of the grasses are rosy-pink and that the trail a 
snail has left across a granite boulder and the spider-webs in the hedge are 
miracles of silver.” 


She finished her torrent of words and he put his hand on her knee, laughing. 
“Oh, I cry pardon, Jennifer. Oh, you’re so truly an aggressive MacGregor, and 
it’s frightfully good for me, in an astringent sort of way. Right, I'll take all 
you can give me of your company and make up my mind you’ re enjoying it as 
much as I am. And just to prove I mean it, are we on a stretch of road where 
you can pull up well into the side?” 


“Yes,” said Jennifer, mystified, but instinctively slackening pace. He must 
want to discuss something and feel he wasn’t distracting her from driving. 
There must be times when, remembering that accident in Dorset, he must feel 
nervous on the roads, not being able to see the traffic and the hazards. 


“Yes, what did you want to say, Gregor?” 


“Who said a darned thing about talking? It’s not the only thing you use your 
lips for. Here!” 


The derisive hooting of a car roused them. They laughed without a trace of 
self-consciousness and Jennifer started the engine again. She was conscious of 
a singing happiness within her ... they were free of the arduous task of 
producing a book, Gregor’s confidence was restored in his ability to write, and 
slowly but surely she was battering down his defences. Hugh’s words to her 
about his own courtship had shorn from her all reluctance to be the active 
partner in theirs. 


The three weeks or so that followed were idyllic. Jennifer and Gregor dropped 
all controversial subjects, did not discuss the future, simply took each day as it 
came and gathered together the material Gregor wanted for his next novel. 


He said one day: “I was extremely bitter at one stage that just when I had the 
money to realise a dream and buy a house here, in the setting of the novel I 
most wanted to write, of the Rob Roy country, I could not see it for myself. 


“Then you came, and I lost my bitterness. I don’t mean just that you’ ve 
become my eyes, Jennifer, but because you’ ve supplied something I can 
hardly define. Oh, that’s not true, I know full well what you mean to me ... in 
both my worlds, writing and emotional. But I’m giving you time to be sure 
this is not infatuation born of pity. 


“Irs all right ... we agreed this was to be an interlude of marking time, only I 
don’t want you to be any longer wrung with pain because I can’t see what I’m 
writing about. I'd saved up this book till I was sure I was mature enough to 
attempt it. But fortunately I did garner most of the gen I had to do research 
for, mostly delving into the dubious but romantic history of the MacGregors. I 
even dug into our own connection with the clan, our descent and so on. There 
are a terrific lot of branches.” 


Jennifer was unaware of the note of real wistfulness in her voice. “It must be 
wonderful to be in possession of an authentic family tree.” 


Gregor laughed. “Don’t you believe it! Once you start digging into the past, 
you find out all the black sheep, all the peccadilloes and amours that - well, 
unsavoury stuff. Very few families, when you go back, haven’t had some 
ancestor born on the wrong side of the blanket. It’s interesting, yes, but not 
all-important. Ever heard the saying that the man who’s forever boasting of 
his ancestors is like a potato ... the best part of him is underground?” In their 
shared laughter Jennifer lost her longing to know her stock. Sufficient that she 
too had been born in Scotland, this land of tumbling rivers, of craggy 
mountains and lochs that were still as a dream one moment and the next 
turbulent and fearsome. 


Sufficient to know that some guiding hand had brought her back here into 


Gregor MacGregor’s life. These days, she did not doubt that it had been 
meant to be; all it needed now was for Gregor MacGregor to realize she loved 
him for one reason alone ... that he was her man. 


So the days went by, with the picnic set packed every morning and the two of 
them taking to the roads as soon as breakfast was over. Gregor knew the 
MacGregor history backwards and fortunately had the knack of retaining 
knowledge gained from earlier reading years. They explored, one way or 
other, almost every glen from the Braes of Balquidder to Inveraray Castle. 


Once they even went as far as Abbotsford, taking Kate with them. Jennifer 
thought she would never forget the smiling valley of the Tweed, the triple 
swell of the Eildon Hills, and Walter Scott’s library. She felt so near the great 
writer that she almost expected him to come down from the gallery above to 
greet them. 


But now their jauntings were over. Jennifer knew the time had come for two 
things, to start another book and to resolve the situation between them. Hugh 
had rung one night, with Chloe standing close behind him, breathing down his 
neck, he said. Jennifer had said, “Oh, hullo, Hugh. Do you want Gregor?” 


“No, I want you. How are things going?” 


“Oh, fine. We’ve got all the material together. I’ ve even got it typed and filed 
because we had two wet days last week. Though it’s been wonderful weather 
for early spring. Tomorrow, if the weather holds, we’re going for a climb 
before starting this book in real earnest.” 


“Jennifer, I wasn’t meaning the work. How are things between you and 
Gregor?” 


She hesitated, then, “We agreed to mark time. So for the time being I’m 
playing it his way. If he can’t be sure any other way, then I must be patient.” 


At that moment she heard Hugh say: “Chloe! You’re listening in on the other 
phone! I heard the click. Oh, well, I suppose it’s better than chipping in all the 
time from behind me.” 


But Chloe’s voice cut his out. “Jennifer, these men! I mean Gregor is a 
darling, but they’re all blind as bats - I don’t mean physically either - when it 
comes to this sort of thing. We women, we just know. Hugh Vannigan, don’t 
laugh like that. You could hurt my feelings. Jennifer, there’s been too long a 
period of reasoning this out, too much common sense. Go to it, lass - break 
down his inhibitions. I think you’ re being too much the staff he can lean on. 
He doesn’t altogether want you to be that. Oh, I know you have to be as far as 


seeing and typing his book is concerned, but if you can’t convince him you 
have all a woman’s need of a strong man to take care of you, then you’re not 
the girl I took you for.” 


Then Hugh’s voice, laughing. “She’s right, you know. It’s over to you. We’ ll 
leave it at that. No, Chloe, you’ re not to say another word. You'll overdo 
things. Leave the rest to Jennifer. I’ ve some news for Gregor, anyway, that 
will soften him up, make him feel on top of the world. He’s always wanted to 
make the serial rights with a certain top American magazine. Well, he’s made 
it. You can tell him it’s - what did you say?” 


Jennifer said, “T d like you to tell him yourself. I don’t want all his big 
moments to be second-hand. I'll get him, but Hugh, promise me you won’t 
say a word of this other matter.” 


“Promise.” 


She ran lightly along to the ingle-nook room. Gregor had the radio on - 
television was no good to him. She said, managing to keep all excitement out 
of her voice, “It’s Hugh. He wants you on the phone.” 


She would have gone, once she got him there, but Gregor gathered her into 
the crook of his arm. “Stay. I may want you to copy something down.” 


She pretended as great a surprise as his own when he turned round and 
repeated the news. 


The day of their climb was idyllic. Beneath their feet on the lower slopes the 
mosses and creeping plants were cushiony with the burgeoning life of spring. 
The burns went singing joyously down the hillsides and formed into crannies 
and nooks and high above them the larks spilled sheer happiness from tiny 
throats. Gentle zephyrs wandered at will, with a caressing touch and 
unmistakable woodsy odours of leaf and crushed ling-stalks. 


All these things could be shared by them equally and Jennifer sketched in the 
other things for Gregor ... the azure sky full of frothy clouds that scattered and 
amassed, the black-faced sheep, shaggy and unafraid, the browny-green of the 
new beech leaves with the sun shining through them - “You must get yourself 
a new spring suit just that colour, Jennifer,” said Gregor - the shapes of the 
crags above them, and presently, as they reached the lower ones, the view 
spread below, the gleam of a mountain tarn, a vein of white down a rock face, 
the silver of the birch bark. There were sheep-tracks everywhere, making 
reasonable footing for Gregor, though Jennifer’s hand was under his arm, and 
her eyes were as often on the ground before his feet as on what she was 
describing. 


At the top they undid their knapsacks and sat down with a rock behind them 
for a support and brought out their flask and sandwiches. Then when they had 
eaten, Gregor stretched himself out on the tussock, drawing Jennifer with him, 
and pulled her round till her head rested on his shoulder. He turned his own 
face up to the sun. 


His voice was drowsy. “Listen to that lark. Don’t you think that’s the sound 
that most perfectly expresses happiness? It just sings and sings as if the song 
is spilling out of sheer joy in living.” 


Jennifer, warm and content in the curve of his arm said, just as drowsily, 
“Yes. And there’s another happy sound we have in New Zealand. I don’t 
think you have them here, but I could be wrong -cicadas. Of course we have 
larks too. The sound of cicadas is a sort of shirring. It goes on almost 
ceaselessly. It’s the sound of hot steamy New Zealand bush. And if you had 
your eyes closed and didn’t know a shadow had passed over the sun, you’d 
know it because the cicadas stop their shirring. So it sounds like the essence 
of sunlit happiness, like the lark. There are some sounds you associate with 
emotions, aren’t there? Just as there’s a desolate sadness, a sort of keening, in 
seagulls crying, and eeriness when you hear an owl.” 


Gregor was twisting a lock of her hair round her finger. “One of the happiest 
sounds I ever remember, I quenched a moment after. P ve always had a yen to 
hear it again. The day a small brown girl came singing up a hill and I bawled 
her out! You know now why I did it, so I don’t have to apologize again, but it 
haunted me all night. The sound of your happy singing coming up and around 
the crags. It was one of our hymns, wasn’t it? But it wasn’t the first verse, I 
think, so I couldn’t look it up. Not that I can do that for myself, but I can 
always get someone to do it. I felt such a heel and that darned tune kept 
tantalising me because I couldn’t fit words to it. What was it, Jennifer?” 


“Oh, it was ‘Almighty Father of all things that be,’ and the verse I was singing 
was: 


“Thine still the changeful beauty of the hills, 

The purple valleys flecked with silver rills, 

The oceans glistening *neath the golden rays; 

They all are Thine, and voiceless speak Thy praise. ’ 

“Go on, Jennifer, you have the loveliest voice for reciting poetry.” 


She went on: 


“ ‘Thou dost the strength to workman’s arm impart; 
From Thee the skilled musician’s mystic art, 


The grace of poet’s pen or painter’s hand To teach the loveliness of sea and 
land. 


Then grant us, Lord, in all things Thee to own, 

To dwell within the shadow of Thy throne, 

To speak and work, to think, and live, and move, 

Reflecting Thine own nature which is love. ° ” 

He said dreamily, “Thanks, Jennifer. It fits today, doesn’t it?” 


Her voice was husky. “And it particularly fits you. You wield a poet’s pen, 
Gregor MacGregor.” 


He smiled. “Not quite. I don’t write poetry now. Haven’t this long time past. 
But I did when I was young.” 


“You do still. That’s why I love your books. You express your love of 
Scotland so poetically. I wonder if you know what it means to people - Scots 
people scattered all over the world. They never forget Scotland. It holds them. 
Many of them - especially the ones who go to the uttermost ends of the earth 
— New 


Zealand - can’t afford to come back for a visit, but books like yours keep 
Scotland alive in their hearts.” 


“That’s the best thing I’ve ever been told. Not even anything Hugh has ever 
said, or any fan-letter, has meant as much to me as that.” 


Jennifer lay in a daze of happiness, her cheek against the roughness of Harris 
tweed, the faint aroma of pipe tobacco clinging to it. If she lifted her eyes a 
little she could see the strong angle of Gregor’s chin. She knew exactly what 
she was going to do. She was going to lie here like this, in quietness and 
accord for a short time, while sun and peace seeped into them both, then she 
was going to say quietly, “Gregor, when are we going to get married? We’ ve 
waited long enough. I hate it when you say goodnight and leave me. It’s doing 
things to me. I’m experiencing a loneliness I’ ve never known before, because 
I no longer belong to myself.” She was very, very sure this was the moment to 
say it. 


When she judged the time was ripe she raised herself up a little, said, 
“Gregor?” There was no answer. Amazed, she raised herself a little more and 
when he didn’t move she peered under the side of the dark glasses. He was 
fast asleep! 


Jennifer was shaken with delicious laughter. What a good job Dad had always 
taught her to see the funny side of things. To screw yourself up to the point of 
proposing to a man and to find him asleep! But it would keep for when he 
woke. Goodness, that sun was bright. She couldn’t keep her eyes open against 
it. She would just close them for a few moments and go on day-dreaming till 
he woke ... Jennifer fell fast asleep too. 


CHAPTER NINE 


When she woke the whole world had changed. Where it had been a world of 
gold and blue and emerald, now it was one of gun-metal grey, a menacing 
purple, and an evil-looking olive-green. She turned over quickly, a hand out to 
stir Gregor awake. 


“Gregor, we dropped off, and there’s a storm coming. We must get off the 
hill.” 


He sat up immediately. “I can feel it in the air - much 
colder. How bad is it going to be, Jennifer, and what’s the light like?” 


“Bad. Couldn’t be much worse short of darkness. How could we sleep so 
long?” 


“Ts there mist coming down on the tops?” 


“No, thank goodness, but there’s going to be a deluge. There’s thunder in 
those clouds. We must get going. It 1l be all right. We’ Il survive the soaking, 
but we must get down as far as possible, before the hillside becomes too 


slippery.” 

As she spoke she was handing him his knapsack and donning hers. 

He said, “It’s all right, Jennifer, it’s an easy descent and the storm may be 
further off than you think. We’ll probably get below that wide burn before it 
breaks.” 


But they could not make the speed they would have made had he had his 
sight. 


Despite the fact that her main concern was to get him past the worst hazards 
of the hill before conditions worsened, Jennifer knew a rueful thought. Chloe 
had said to stress her need of Gregor. This was going to act the other way. A 


pity. 


She didn’t waste time commenting on the progress of the storm rolling 
towards them. Tomorrow, under a roof, she would describe it. She 
concentrated on making the going as fast as was compatible with safety. It 
would be foolish to risk a turned ankle for either of them. Luck was with 
them, they were almost to the biggest of the burns they had to cross when the 
first flash of lightning came. She had to say, “There’ll be thunder in a 
moment, Gregor,” in case it startled him. 


She said, “We’re almost to the big burn. We’ll get across before it gets 
swollen, though we’ll be soaked to the skin before we get to it.” 


He chuckled, “Well, if we’re soaked from above we won’t have to go to so 
much trouble avoiding getting our feet wet as we did when we came over it!” 


At that moment the skies opened and the rain streamed down. 


Jennifer became even more preoccupied with guiding Gregor and watching 
where he put his feet. Yet with it all, she was conscious that his grip was as 
much for her, in case she slipped, as for himself. Then the crossing. They had 
good stout climbing boots on so Jennifer was able to go across fairly sure- 
footed, but Gregor had to feel his way among the tumbled boulders. They 
gained the other side and ploughed on, but there wasn’t so much sole of grass 
here to grip their sliding feet. Even the rocks had been safer than this. 


Jennifer cast an anguished glance round. Trees were no good in lightning, and 
anyway, they weren’t close enough together. There was a lull at that moment 
in the fireworks, but you had the impression that the violence and tumult up 
there were just gathering themselves together for another impact. Then she 
remembered. 


“Gregor, this morning we came up round the next shoulder, and I mentioned 
that tumbledown stone hut in the open ... with the bluebells beside the door. 
It’s so near, I think we should make for it. I’m sure this storm can’t last long. 
It’s too fierce.” 


“Right, lead on.” 
In less than five minutes they were inside. It was an old shepherd’s hut, fallen 


into disuse. Only one window was intact, but that, fortunately, was on the 
weather side. There was an old table with a filthy form beside it and Jennifer 


guided Gregor to it. He put out a hand, felt the edge, and sat down. 


At that moment the storm burst in full fury. The lightning lit up the whole hut 
with an evil green glare that held something of the supernatural in it. Jennifer, 
by its light, looked across at Gregor sitting motionless by the table and 
something in his attitude made her realize how he had hated not being able to 
protect her, to be the one to guide them down the hill. In that instant she knew 
what she must do, what Chloe would have done. 


She cried, “Gregor, that was the worst flash of all ... the thunder’s coming. It 
terrifies me ... hold me!” and she dived straight into his arms as they opened 
towards her. 


As she put her wet face against his, uttering very realistic gasps, she knew by 
his small, exultant laugh, she had done the right thing. 


He said for once, “Oh, Jenny, Jenny, you poor little thing! 


No one would have known you were terrified out of your wits on that hillside. 
You brave wee thing ... you waited to go to pieces till you got me safely 
inside. It’s all right, my love, it’s all right, I tell you. P ve got you. There! 
There’s nothing to be scared of.” 


He held her tight, kissed her hair, patted her as if she had been Meg. It was 
most spectacular, the claps of the thunder were like explosions from an 
ammunition dump and it sounded as if the force of the tempest had been 
imprisoned in the glen and couldn’t get out and would, in its endeavour to do 
so, burst the hillsides asunder. 


Then suddenly it was all over and Jennifer said, manufacturing a shake in her 
voice, “Is — it all over, do you think?” She looked up to see his mouth twitch. 
“That storm’s been worth it. It’s revealed a new facet of your personality to 
me. I’d thought of you as a very intrepid Jennifer, shouldering everyone’s 
burdens, having no fears, no need of help.” 


She said, and now there was truth in it, “Gregor, nobody is really as self- 
sufficient as that. If I’ve seemed so, it has been only because I had to be that 
way when Mum and Dad were killed. If you only knew the times I lay in bed 
and howled my head off - not only because I was missing them, but because I 
was finding life too hard. But come morning I just had to carry on because 
there was no one really to turn to, and Mac was a bit too young. 


“I get horribly tired of being the head of the family. I mean Mac’s away most 
of the year. I need someone in my life I can lean on — for moral support, to 
know there’s someone bigger and stronger than I am. Gregor, aren’t you being 


just a little bit selfish denying me this? I’ ve no way of convincing you that I 
love you because you are you, not because you’re blind. I need you so in 
every possible way. Gregor MacGregor, you utter beast, I’ve been proposing 
to you for what seems like ages and it isn’t even Leap Year, isn’t it time you 
took over? I—” 


She would never forget the complete exultancy and triumph of his laugh as 
his hold slackened, then tightened so much it almost hurt. 


“Jennifer,” he said, “if only you’d shut up and give me a chance. Now look 
what you’ ve gone and done! You’ ve ruined the one and only proposal I’m 
ever likely to make in my life! Imagine it. Just think when we celebrate our 
golden wedding — you’ll probably cast it up to me that I proposed by telling 
you to shut up. Now listen, brat! Forget every word you uttered. Wipe it right 
off your mind. Done. Right, now I take over ...” 


She waited, soaked, bedraggled, shining-eyed. He tipped her off his knee, 
stood up with her. He put his two arms about her, locking his fingers behind 
her. “Jennifer, darling, darling, will you marry me, and when?” 


She looked up almost as if she were trying to read his expression and said 
saucily and with confidence, “Why should I?” 


He laughed, “Idiot! Because I love you, of course.” And she stood on tiptoe 
and reached up to him. 


There was a lot more to be said, of course, but when he let her go, she whirled 
away and executed a few dance steps of sheer joy. He could hear her on the 
rough floor. Then she whirled back. 


“Oh, Gregor, Gregor, it’s been so long. Why do men - men like you anyway - 
have such scruples? You’re too chivalrous by far. I could have taken a short 
cut to happiness long ago.” She’d never heard his voice so carefree. 
“Probably, but in actual fact you’re delaying things now. I asked when you 
would marry me?” 


She dissolved into laughter. “So you did. Gregor, when you really get going, 
you take my breath away. All I wanted at the moment was for you to ask me 
to marry you, but all right, my love, what about next month? April, the time of 
daffodils. Yes, the best time of all for a honeymoon!” 


He said slowly, savouring every word, “Yes, what is it Masefield says? <. 
April’s in the west wind, and daffodils. °” Jennifer once more experienced the 
familiar stab at the heart. This time at the thought he might never again see a 
daffodil blooming in golden beauty. It would always be with her. It would 


catch up on her at odd moments. She would buy a new dress and long to have 
him see her in it. She would know the faces of new friends and he would 
know them only as voices. And some day there would be the most poignant 
thing of all to bear ... the knowledge that he could not see his sturdy son, his 
darling daughter. 


But Gregor was having thoughts of his own, pleasant thoughts evidently. She 
could see the smile lingering round his mouth. 


“T ought to say that April might rush you, that you’d need more time for a 
trousseau, but I won’t. I think we’ ve wasted enough time. So, since it seems to 
be the hour for decisions, what about making up our minds where to go? Not a 
hotel, of course, it will have to be a cottage. Would you mind a honeymoon 
where you had to cook and sweep just as you do at home, Jennifer? Because I 
would like us to be quite alone.” 


“Of course I wouldn’t mind, even if you weren’t blind Id be settling for a 
cottage - it’s the ideal. Gregor, have you ever been to the Lake District?” 


“Yes, and loved it. Do you —” 


“It must be somewhere you’ ve been before, Gregor. It must be somewhere 
that you can remember quite vividly, so that you can see it in your mind’s eye 
and not just through my eyes. And you said daffodils. They’ Il be out. What 
part of the Lake District do you like best?” 


His answer was prompt. “Rydal Water.” 


Her voice held delight. “Rydal Water? That’s my favourite too. That lane up 
to Rydal Mount where Wordsworth lived after he left Dove Cottage, and the 
church ...” 


Gregor’s voice took up the remembrance. “... and through the gate, past the 
church into Dora’s field. We’ll go there some time and you shall sit among the 
daffodils for me and I shall be able to picture you ... and across the river is a 
humpy-backed bridge with trees crowding it and beyond it the road goes 
twisting round to where Arnold of Rugby had his holiday home ...” 


“Yes ... you can’t see it from the road, but there’s the garden. Anyway, 
perhaps we could climb the hill and look down on the house.” 


“And we'll sit by Rydal Water and you shall read me 


poetry.” 


“Gregor, you said once you’d written poetry when you were younger. Was it 

published? ... Oh, most of it was, then will you tell me where I can find it and 
we'll take it with us and P II read it to you among the lakes. You have still got 
it?” “Yes, pasted into a scrapbook. But some of it, never published, I'll say to 
you. Especially one. I think you’ ll appreciate it.” 


“The rain’s not quite off, but easing. What’s wrong with saying it now?” 


“Not the time and the place for this particular poem, even if the loved one is 
here.” 


“What do you mean? Why not?” 


“Only that I think there’ll be a more appropriate time, my love. Repeated to 
you now it might disturb you.” 


She pondered this. “Gregor, do you mean it would embarrass me now when 
I’m still a girl and not a woman? Because I don’t think it would. I’m not an 

innocent, by any means, you know. Mother and Father saw to that. We were 
all prepared to meet life. Besides, you can’t stay ignorant in a manse.” 


He laughed. “It’s nothing to do with that at all. Jennifer, by all we’ve written 
together and read together, I’m not likely to think you wrapped in cottonwool. 
I think you’re gloriously ready for marriage, in mind as well as body - mates 
in every sense of the word. It will be a new world for us both ... of sheer joy, I 
hope. But - but there is one thing I must ask you. Jennifer, will it take 


something from you - in that shared experience - to know I’m blind? Will it 
a)” 


He was stopped by a hand over his mouth. “Gregor, stop! Nothing will mar 
the consummation of our marriage. At least only if you allow it to. Gregor?” 


“Yes, my love. What?” 

“When you kiss me, I never think of you being blind.” 

She wasn’t allowed to finish that. Then he said, releasing her, “All right, my 
wise Jennifer, the subject is closed. I won’t doubt it again. Now I think 
perhaps it’s clearing, I can’t hear the rain now. Can we make it soon? I want 
to get busy telling everyone. I'll ring — we’ll both ring — Chloe and Hugh. 
He must be our best man, and Chloe must receive 


the guests. Meg can be your one small bridesmaid.” 


They had to take the hillside slowly, slipping now and then, but without 


mishap to where the car waited. 


When they came into the living-room they found not only Bella, but Tosh still 
there. She looked most relieved when she saw them but concerned about their 
state. “We’ve been fair demented thinking of you out on the hills. We didn’t 
even know which direction. That was a demon of a storm. It was most 
unfortunate it had to happen today.” 


Gregor said, “It was a magnificent storm. We took shelter for part of the time 
and got ourselves engaged. You can be the first to congratulate us!” 


Oh, the excitement! Bella and Tosh uttered cries of delight, Meg said 
instantly, eyes round, “Does that mean I'll be a bridesmaid when I’m only 
ten?” and Robin said with horror, “You won’t expect me to be a pageboy, will 
you, Jenny?” Gregor said, “No fear. I almost always never have pageboys at 
my weddings. You can relax, Rob. Did you think you might have to wear a 
kilt and a lace-frilled shirt? Oh, no. We’ll celebrate this later on, though. At 
the moment I want Jennifer out of her wet things. Bella, will you run a bath 
for her? Rob, would you go over to my house and ask Kate for a change of 
everything? It’s stopped raining. We’ll have to let her know we’re safe back, 
anyway. And you can tell her the news if you like.” 


Tosh said, “Ask her to dinner. She’ ll be that delighted. There’s plenty and to 
spare, it’s a roast tonight - sirloin on the bone. Good Scots beef.” 


Gregor said, “Away to your bathroom, Jennifer. ’ll use one of the guests’ 
bathrooms. Oh, Rob, tell Mrs. Gibb to get out and bring over a bottle of 
champagne and some raspberry pop for you kids.” 


Hugh and Chloe gave away no hint that they had urged Jennifer to bring this 
to a head. Gregor was at one phone and Jennifer at the other. She knew a 
moment of anxiety when Chloe came on their extension, but she need not 
have worried. While Hugh said teasingly, “I knew this would happen, I could 
see it a mile off. You were meant for each other,” Chloe said: Well, what dark 
horses you are! What a 
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wonderful surprise 


Jennifer felt they were both surprised at the early wedding plans, and could 
imagine them hugging each other with their pleasure over it, the moment they 
laid the phones down. 


They decided it would be too hard to try to contact Mac by phone and that it 
would be better for Jennifer to write to him. 


Jennifer was relieved. If Gregor had insisted on being on the other phone 
when they told him, and if Mac’s pleasure had been a little alloyed by a hint 
of anxiety about his sister marrying a blind man, Gregor, with ears so attuned 
to undertones, would pick it up. 


Wonderful to waken next morning and have realisation rush over one. To 
know oneself beloved and secure and all one’s future held in the hollow of 
one man’s hand, and that one man someone whose kindness had been 
treasured in her heart for thirteen years. 


They spent the day in joyous planning. Gregor decided they wouldn’t start his 
new book till they came back from their honeymoon. Something struck him. 
“Jennifer, where are we going to live? You so love Gregor’s Brae, I think 
you'll want me to come there, won’t you?” 


She was wiser than her years. “Oh, no, Gregor. The woman goes to her 
husband’s home. I’m not going to have you fitting in to the life of a guest- 
house, in any case. Besides, I love Alpin House. I can always see you in this 
study, looking down the road towards Callander, with its bright marigold 
curtains and its chintzy window-seats, and that brass gong on the wall you 
brought back from India and your Delft ware and your big brown chairs. No, 
this is our home. We’ll still have to supervise the guest-house, because that’s 
Mac’s livelihood and the children’s, but it can be done, I know. Bella said to 
me the other day that her sister Mhairi is marrying Donald Colquhoun and she 
had an idea that if it suited me, her aunt might like to live in at Gregor’s Brae 
and let them have her cottage for a start. I said I'd think it over. Mac could 
still have his study and his bedroom for the vacations. But the children would 
have to be here with me. That would be all right, wouldn’t it, Gregor? I 
couldn’t part with them ... even just through the fence. They need me, their 
sister, not just housekeepers.” 


His arm came about her. “I didn’t dream it would be otherwise. In fact if you 
hadn’t wanted to disturb them, I’d have come over.” 


“It won’t be necessary. They love this place. They’re always in and out. And 
there’s more family privacy than in a guesthouse. Anyway, the two houses are 


so close it’s almost like one property.” 


“Have you written to Mac yet? I suppose you have. But did you think to 
mention this wouldn’t affect his life here during the holidays?” 


“T ve not written to him yet. I felt I must get things all planned first.” 


She was strangely reluctant to write it - unless it was because that Mac, since 
the Murchison affair, took upon himself the moral responsibility for the 


family. 


She had a feeling Mac was going to say: “Sis, are you quite, quite sure? 
Because it’s for always. You mustn’t take it on without giving it a lot of 
thought. It won’t be easy going.” 


She would have to understand this, not resent it. How much better if they 
could have discussed it face to face. Should she tell Gregor she’d like the 
pleasure of telling Mac in person and go down to Oxford? No, Gregor was so 
astute. He’d guess. Guess she was not sure what reception Mac would give 
their news. No, she’d have to write, and she’d have to be careful to sound as 
happy and carefree as any engaged girl and not give him the slightest chance 
to suspect she was on the defensive. 


But for some reason she didn’t get the letter written that night either. It was 
always easy to postpone something you did not want to do. 


CHAPTER TEN 


IT was at three the next afternoon that Mac walked in off the bus, but not 
alone. He had a friend with him — must have decided to surprise them by 
coming for the weekend. Well, that solved one problem, thought Jennifer, 
running swiftly down the stairs to meet them, after she had spied them from 
one of the dormers. But she’d rather he’d been on his own. 


She went straight out the front door and down the shingle drive and stopped 
dead. Not a student friend. Oh, no. Peter Marling! This wasn’t the time to 
burst out with news of her engagement, was it? Better to tell Mac alone and he 
could tell Peter. Good thing she wasn’t wearing a ring yet, though in any case, 
boys rarely noticed such things. 


But it would be better to tell Mac alone and he could tell Peter. Because she 
wasn’t too sure of Peter’s feelings. He just might be still carrying a torch for 
her. Though probably not - she’d nipped that in the bud; it was a kinder thing 
to do. And he had never had a chance against the image she had always 
carried in her heart. She’d never dreamed, certainly, that she’d ever meet up 
again with the chivalrous young man of the fairground, but because of him, 
she had known such men existed and she’d been looking for someone of that 
calibre. 


She managed a friendly welcome and took them straight into the ingle-nook 
room which had a warm fire because they expected guests in tonight. Bella 
would attend to them. She sat Peter down and said, “Mac, come with me and 
P 1l ask Tosh what room Peter can have. She and Bella have been doing 
everything for the guest-house of late.” 


“Because you’ ve been typing Gregor MacGregor’ s book?” he asked. 


“Yes, although we’ve finished it and we aren’t starting another till May.” She 
had to check a smile at that. “Come on, 


Mac.” 


She turned when they were well down the hall and said, “Come on up to 
Walter Scott’s room, Mac, I want to say something to you before the children 
burst in on us.” 


Mac pulled a face. He had an idea what she was going to say, so as soon as he 
had shut the door he said, “Sis, don’t go for me for bringing Peter here. I 
know he’s got no earthly chance — now — but he doesn’t. London Airport’s 
not too far from Oxford, you know. Peter had four days off and came up. He 
said straight out that he was coming up to see you and how about me coming 
along. I couldn’t very well ask him straight out what he wanted, but I could 
guess. I thought I d better come along too, then if you don’t want him tagging 
along too much — after you and Gregor, I mean — then I can take him off 
your hands.” 


Jennifer knew a great relief. “Oh, Mac, that was decent of you.” Then she 
stopped. Mac said, “What is it, Jenny? Something wrong?” 


At that she stopped puzzling over what she should do and looked up and her 
brown eyes danced. “No, Mac, something’s gloriously right. Gregor and I are 
engaged. I’m so glad you came home, I was trying to write to you. ’'d so 
much rather tell you in person. He - He’s all I ever dreamed of in a man. Mac, 
it will be all right. His blindness doesn’t matter to me. I don’t want you to —” 


She got no further. Mac had stepped forward. He took her face between his 
hands and kissed her. “Jenny, of course it will be all right.” His eyes looked 
searchingly into hers. “Jenny, surely you didn’t think I wouldn’t approve? 
Could you imagine Dad being other than glad to give you into the keeping a 
man of the calibre of Gregor MacGregor? I can’t think of anyone I’d sooner 
see you married to. Oh, I wish Dad knew. From the books we found, he 
evidently liked his writing, and that’s equal to liking the man.” 


Jennifer burst into tears. Mac bore it all patiently, teasing her gently, patting 
her shoulder and even supplying her with an extra handkerchief. 


When she had mopped up she said unhappily, “But in the circumstances I just 
hate telling Peter. But we’ ve got to. The kids will be home in a moment and 
they’re full of it. Mac, we’re going to get married next month. I know it’s 
pretty soon, but —” 


He grinned. “Sis, will you stop being on the defensive? A man of his age ... 
what is he, by the way, about thirty-two or three? ... Oh, thirty-four. Well, a 
man of thirty-four isn’t likely to need or want a long engagement. And he’s 
got a house. And I guess he needs you. Okay, Jennifer, it'll be all right. P1 
tell Peter. I d better do it now in a matter-of-fact way. Look, you run over and 
tell Gregor I’m here and P1 let 


Peter know about it. P11 come over later and see Gregor, tell him I’m tickled 
pink to have him for a brother-in-law.” 


Jennifer slipped out of their side door and found Gregor in his study, just 
sitting, though he had one of his huge scribbling pads beside him on which 
he’d been scrawling notes. 


Her heart constricted at the sight of him. But soon she would be here with 
him, in his leisure hours. She would read to him when he didn’t want the 
radio, read for hours. It must be terrible for an avid reader not to be able to 
read his own books. She’d seen him once, feeling along one of the 
bookshelves, deciding, she knew, by the binding, which of his favourites sat 
just there. 


She came running to him from the door, and perched herself on the arm of his 
chair, dropping a kiss on his temple. “Darling, the loveliest surprise ... Mac is 
here, for the weekend. Thank goodness I hadn’t got his letter away. He’s 
thrilled, of course, says he’ll be over soon to congratulate you in person.” 


Gregor said accusingly, his fingers gripping her wrist, “What’s wrong? 

You’ ve got the sound of tears in your voice, and a slight sniffle. Come on, out 
with it! Heavens, sweetheart, you don’t have to spare me everything. I can’t 
expect everyone to be as delighted as Hugh and Chloe were, I guess if I had a 
real sister of my own, I might think she was taking on a fair hurdle if she 
suddenly announced she was marrying someone blind. I might sound a note of 
caution, ask her to think it over. Is that what Mac’s done?” 


She managed to laugh. “No, you prize chump! They were tears of joy. 
Because I thought he might react that way, and when he was wholeheartedly 
delighted, I burst into tears. After all, women do.” 

He chuckled. “Well, if that’s all you were crying for, I can take it.” 

Jennifer said, “I can see pitfalls ahead of me. Every time I enjoy a good weep 
you'll know. Other wives would be able to cover up with heavy make-up. Not 


me, lIl be found out. What a life! ” 


He laughed, getting up, “I hope that if you do weep any tears, Jennifer, you'll 


weep them on my shoulder, and that I'll know all about them, not have to find 
out by asking. Love, let’s not have any secrets from each other, especially for 
the reason that I’m blind. Let’s share the sad bits too. I don’t want to be 
coddled. That way I feel less than a man.” She put her cheek against his. “Oh, 
darling, I do so love you. It’s not going to be that way at all. I’m just revelling 
in having someone to bring my family problems to. Every single thing that 
happens, I want to rush over here to tell you. You ought to know that. I just 
about wore a track over here through the shrubbery yesterday. I used to come 
sedately by the path, not short out. Just as well we’re getting married next 
month - or I’d be worn out running between the two houses.” 


Gregor said, “You must look up the Reverend Bill Watson’s number for me 
tonight and I'll ring him and ask him to come up to discuss a date. And 
Jennifer, on Monday, after Mac’s left, we must go down to Callander to pick a 
ring. What do you want? You can have whatever you like.” “That’s very rash. 
What would you like me to have, Gregor? You might have very definite ideas 
on this.” 


“Why?” 


“Because of your books, of course. Your heroines always have such gorgeous 
old-fashioned rings. They’re always family heirlooms. Morag had garnets. 
Jeannie had a big emerald. And in this last story Catherine had pearls and 
turquoises cast in antique silver. Can’t you wave a wand and produce one of 
those?” 


He grinned. “What would you prefer, my love?” 


She laughed. “You ought to know. You said once that I always liked silver. 
You said it again when I repeated the verse of that hymn that day. The one I 
sang on the hill. You said: ‘I might have guessed it would have silver in it ...’ 
You know ... the purple valleys flecked with silver rills. Pm sure Dugmore 
must have been thinking of Scotland when he wrote that. 


“Well, I know you can’t produce such a ring, but I was wondering ... you 
know we said we’d fly to London one day to see Hugh? Well, if we tried 
some of the antique shops, do you think we might come across something 
very near it?” “Hang on a moment,” he said, and went out of the room and up 
the stairs with more speed than she’d thought possible. Of course they were 
always careful not to move things to unaccustomed places, but still - He came 
down just as quickly, but with a hand out as he crossed the hall till he 
encountered the door-jamb. 


He had something in his other hand. “I wasn’t going to tell you there was this, 
because I thought you might prefer diamonds and I was going to rather spread 


myself. But when I wrote of Catherine’s ring, I was only describing the one 
that’s been in our branch of the MacGregor family for two hundred years. P1 
tell you its story some time, though most of it’s in that book. It’s a happy 
history. Intrinsically, apart from its age, it probably isn’t very valuable, but P d 
like you to have it, if it’s really what you’d like ... when you see it ... because 
then I'll be able to imagine it, exactly as it is, upon your finger.” 


He opened his palm and flicked the box open. 


Jennifer gave a cry of delight. “Oh, Gregor, isn’t it beautiful? Oh, I don’t 
agree with you that it’s probably not valuable. It’s exquisitely fashioned - the 
way the pearls and the turquoises are entwined. And the setting is heavy. I like 
heavy rings. Tell me, you said most of its history is in that book, that legend 
about the brides who wear it ... oh, perhaps you added local colour, but —” 


“T didn’t, you know. I didn’t have to. It was all there to my hand. Can you 
remember it?” 


“Oh, can I? Of course I do. Every woman who wore it as her betrothal ring 


was supposed to make a happy and everlasting marriage. Is it true? Were they 
ape 


“Only two in all those years ever refused it. Both preferred diamonds. I’m not 
saying, of course, that it was the ring. But they were both selfish types, 
despising old things, ultramodern. Therefore they were selfish. And 
selfishness, I suppose, lies at the root of most broken or unhappy marriages, 
and those two marriages were not happy. I have lots of family papers upstairs 
- you must read them some time, Jennifer. We were never a wealthy family, 
but there’s a lot of interesting detail up there.” 


“Oh, Gregor, I will. P11 do a family history for our sons and daughters. Oh, 
what are you doing? I’ve dropped the ring.” 


“T m kissing you, of course. What do you expect when you say things like 
that? It’s a breathtaking thought ... sons and daughters. Don’t worry about the 
ring. It can’t get away.” 


“T m terrified we stand on it. Gregor, stand still till I get it. This carpet pattern 
is so hard to see things on. Oh, here it is, for goodness’ sake, get it on my 
finger.” 


“That’s not at all a romantic thing to say. I’m not just going to shove it on.” 
He took her hand, separated the fingers, said, getting the heart finger, “Here’s 
wishing you all joy and peace, always.” 


“Amen,” said Jennifer. “Oh, Mac’s coming, I can hear him. What a good 
thing he didn’t come sooner, I wouldn’t have wanted anybody else in on that. 
It fits extremely well, darling. I’m so glad, I’d hate it altered one scrap. 
Though I daresay it has been through the years.” 


Gregor swung round. “Oh, hullo, Mac ...” 


Mac said, “So I’ve got myself another brother, have I? Good show. Sorry I 
didn’t get over before, but I was getting Peter settled. This is grand news. 
Can’t think of anyone I’d rather have in the family, Gregor.” 


“Thanks, I particularly appreciate that, knowing you’d probably have 
preferred someone not handicapped for her. But I can recognize sincerity 
when I hear it. So thanks, Mac,” and before Mac could reply he added, 
“Peter? Peter who?” Mac said, “Peter Marling from New Zealand. He’s 
working at London Airport. Then he turned up at Oxford and said how about 
coming up here for the weekend.” 


“From your father’s Auckland parish, perhaps?” 


“No, from Dunedin. A friend of Jen - of ours, in Dunedin.” Jennifer 
swallowed. But perhaps Gregor wouldn’t notice the quick correction, or its 
implication. She said quickly, 


“Are you coming over to dinner tonight, Gregor?” 


“No, Mrs. Gibb has dinner under way. Mustn’t frustrate her culinary art. P11 
come over after and meet this ... Peter. By the way, you can tell Meg she can 
come over and get that book on British birds she wanted. I ordered it by phone 
and it came in with the mail today.” 


Even if Kate hadn’t started the meal, Jennifer knew Gregor wouldn’t have 
wanted to eat in front of Peter. He’d get over that completely in time. It was 
the sole vestige of his former reserve. She braced herself a little as she 
returned to Gregor’s Brae. She was going to feel awkward with Peter, but at 
least he’d make no approach to her now. 


But after dinner Peter asked her to take a walk with him. They were alone for 
the moment. Jennifer looked distressed. “Peter, I don’t think so. We had a few 
outings together and then I called it off. IP’ ve met the man I want to marry and 
that’s all there is to it. I don’t want to be unkind, but —” 


Peter laughed. “Jennifer, it’s all right, don’t worry. There isn’t anything like 
that behind my request. Only there’s something - not important to you but 
important to me - that Pd like to say to you in private without guests or Meg 


or Robin barging in, that’s all. P ve nothing amorous in mind.” They both 
laughed. 


“All right, Peter, but only for a few moments. Gregor will be coming over and 
he suffers enough from a sense of inadequacy over his blindness, even though 
he needn’t ... because in personality he’s a giant among men ... without 
finding me roaming in the gloaming with a laddie by my side.” 


She took him down the garden below the hillside, because Gregor would 
come the worn and familiar way across the front of the house. They climbed a 
few yards up the hill and Jennifer turned to him. “Well, Peter?” 


Peter smiled a rather nice smile, she thought, and said, “I came up to find out 
for sure if I’d got you right out of my system. I - nobody else appealed to me 
for a long time after you gave me up, but now I’ve met someone. I just wanted 
to make sure.” He grinned, but in an embarrassed way. Jennifer had a quick 
moment of intuition. So she grinned back. “Oh, you poor thing. You’ve found 
you have got me out of your system and you’ ve suddenly realised it’s very 
hard to say to a girl. But I’m only too glad. I don’t want anyone swearing 
eternal devotion to me ... it sounds very romantic but would be too horribly 
uncomfortable. In real life I’d rather not have a sense of guilt about rejected 
suitors, thank you!” and the next moment they were both doubled up with 
laughter. 


When they sobered up she said, “Now for goodness’ sake, let’s go inside, and 
for the rest of the weekend you can just enjoy yourself with Mac. And any 
time you and your girlfriend would like a weekend in Scotland, you can have 
one here in the guest-house - that is, from May onwards. We’re having an 
April wedding.” 


Nevertheless, Gregor was there when they got in. He was even gay. Jennifer, 
watching him, was reminded of the carefree young reporter of long ago. And 
he was extremely natural. But he rose early. “Come on, Jennifer,” he said. 
“You see, Peter, everything goes into reverse with us. I don’t take Jennifer 
home, she takes me. But don’t expect her back for a while.” 


“Very clever,” said Jennifer as they crossed the lawn. “I was beginning to 
think we were stuck there for the night with the family, and after all, this is the 
night we became engaged ... officially.” She twisted her ring affectionately as 
she spoke. 


Gregor didn’t reply. She slipped her hand back into his arm and gave a little 
skip of sheer gladness. Gregor seemed quiet. Oh, well, perhaps it was a strain 
for him meeting new people, and he’d probably forced that gaiety. That was 
one of the things she must face and learn to live with. 


There was a fire on in the room Kate Gibbs for some reason always called the 
parlour. It was such a small, intimate room, Jennifer loved it. There was no 
strong colour scheme. Whoever had lived here before Gregor bought it, had 
had these things a long time. It was rather a worn and faded carpet, and the 
chintzes too were so faded they were a harmonious blur of lilacs and blues 
and rose. 


Jennifer said, “Gregor, l’ ve got my turquoise frock on. It’s a soft, fine wool, 
and it’s got a little roll collar with pearl dangly bits hanging from it and it 
looks wonderful with my ring, a perfect match. That’s why I put it on.” 


He didn’t respond to that as he usually did, with his face lighting up. He said, 
rather harshly, “Why did Mac cover up so quickly this afternoon? When he 
was talking about Peter? 


When he changed Jen’s friend to our friend? Couldn’t he just have been 
frank? A former boy-friend. And now he’s here. Did he follow you to 
Britain?” 


“No. You’re barking up the wrong tree, Gregor, though I can understand how 
you feel. He came to Britain long before we did, though I didn’t know he was 
here till Mac told me. I did go out with Peter - shortly after we came to 
Dunedin. It lasted a few weeks and I ended it myself. I just never cared for 
him. I never have cared for anyone but you. You’d better believe that.” 


Then when Gregor didn’t speak she said sharply: “Gregor! I’m not used to 
being disbelieved and I won’t have my future husband doing it. That’s the 
truth.” 


He said heavily, “Darling, a man in my position just has to be sure. I want 
what’s best for you. Meg came over and I asked her who Peter was. Yes, 
perhaps it was mean of me to question a child, but I had to know. She said 
you and Peter had been going out together but that Mrs. Murchison interfered. 
She overheard Mac asking you about it before the ship berthed. He said you’d 
given Peter up because every time he took you out, Mrs. Murchison was mean 
to the kids, and that you had wanted peace, at any price for them. It would be 
so like you. It has the smack of truth. I’ve got to know, Jennifer. Did you 
think you’d lost Peter for good? But you haven’t. He’s here. And that can 
mean only one thing. When he lost you, he had to get away, but when he 
found you were here, he lost no time in coming.” 


Jennifer said calmly, because these were the sort of things she might have to 
face, “What Mac told you was what he thought, not what had really happened. 
And Mac thought wrong. Peter has known - from Mac, not me - for months 
that I was here, and didn’t come. Mac was a duffer, and so are you. Gregor, 


I’m not getting het up about this, because it’s just plain stupid. Because I 
wouldn’t let anyone ... anything come between you and me. You aren’t going 
to get away from me so easily. I broke it off with Peter, not because of Mrs. 
Murchison’s opposition, but because while he was a pleasant partner, I didn’t 
have an atom of real feeling for him and he was getting serious. So I cut it off 
before it went too deep with him. I didn’t want to just drift into something. He 
kissed me once or twice, but it didn’t mean a thing. I felt there must be more 
than this in kissing ... if one loved. I said that to you once, didn’t I? About 
response. 


“He didn’t take off for England because of a broken heart. He had always 
planned to travel. So many New Zealanders do.” She suddenly started to 
laugh. “I must admit I thought the same as you when he arrived, and I felt it 
was the worst possible moment - when we were just celebrating our 
engagement. I started to tell Mac off. And when Peter said he’d like me to 
walk with him in the garden because he’d something to say to me, I got really 
alarmed, and for purely selfish reasons. I didn’t want any misunderstandings 
between you and me. And talk about an anti-climax!” She began to giggle 
again. “He told me he’d met a dear little girl he was attracted to - she’s an air- 
hostess - and to be entirely fair to her he’d come up to be quite sure he’d got 
me out of his system, and one sight of me and he knew he had! Then he got so 
embarrassed when he had to tell me so, we both went into gales of laughter up 
there on the hill.” 


“Was that what you were laughing about? I heard you as I came over, and 
envied you.” 


Jennifer crossed to him, took hold of his lapels. “Gregor MacGregor, you 
know we have difficulties ahead of us that some couples wouldn’t have. There 
are times when you’ll naturally feel resentful when something — oh, how can 
I put it? - when something happens that shuts you out because you can’t see. I 
mean things like seeing something comical happening and P11 quite 
spontaneously laugh with other people, possibly with other men. If you can’t 
take that sort of thing, it’s going to create misunderstandings. But I don’t 
care! Į d rather have fights with you over things like that than a boring and 
entirely peaceful and dull existence of bliss with anyone else. I’d rather touch 
the heights and the depths with you than —” 


She didn’t get any further. He had seized her. “Enough, enough, I cry enough! 
Sweetheart, I’m a churl. I don’t deserve you. All I can say is thank heaven you 
didn’t just walk off in a huff. Serve me right if you had. Now...” he tilted 


her face. 


She twisted away from him, laughing. “You just wait. I want this verified. Pm 


going to ring Peter and ask him to come over and tell you exactly what he told 
me up the hill, so you’re quite, quite sure I told the truth!” 


He grabbed her, unerringly, and his grip hurt. “You are not. It would 
embarrass him no end. What did you say?” 


“T said it was his own darned fault. He’d got no right to come chasing up here. 
And I don’t care as long as you don’t get hurt... what’s so funny about that?” 


“Oh, Jennifer, you’ll be the death of me. I just get to thinking you’ re too good 
to be true ... most girls would have smacked my face long since ... when you 
turn round and sound really tough. I can see I’m never going to have a dull 
moment. Come on over here and sit on the couch beside me and after a little 
interlude we’ ll ring the Reverend Bill. I imagine he won’t be able to come up 
till after the weekend. But I'd better get him to pencil a date in. 


“Once I’ve told him we’ II have to run the gauntlet of felicitations at church 
tomorrow. I guess we can take it. And by the way, you’d better dash down to 
Callander or Glasgow early next week and see about getting measured for a 
wedding gown. No time to waste.” 


Jennifer said slowly, “I might be able to get it ready-made. Perhaps a 
turquoise suit to match my ring and —” 


“Turquoise nothing. And suit nothing. You’re going to be a white bride. You 
can describe it to me. I want the lot - bell, book and candle. And we’ ll have 
photos taken. In case —” he stopped. Jennifer knew the stab of pain. He must 
still hope that some day his sight might be restored. After we’re married I am 
going to persuade him to see every possible specialist, she thought. 


He went on with scarcely a check, “Mac can give you away. Chloe loved the 
idea of being hostess. We’ll have it at the Roslochan Arms. Let’s do it in a big 
way. We’ll invite the whole village. Wouldn’t it be fun? A buffet reception. 
And I’ve a few friends from newspaper days I'd like there.” He laughed. 
“Thought I’d want the quietest of weddings, didn’t you? Jennifer, those days 
are over. You banished them.” 


There was one question Jennifer knew she must ask. “What about Ursula? 
She’s your only relative, even if only by marriage. I think she ought to be 
asked. I —” 


His brows came down. “No. And I mean that no. In most things you can twist 
me round your little finger, but not in that. She’d be like Banquo, the spectre 
at the feast. She would say all the wrong things and I will not expose you to 
any malice on your wedding day, Jennifer. I don’t even want her to know 


we’ re getting married. I don’t think you quite realise how nasty she is, 
Jennifer. And you have such a strong sense of family.” 


“All right.” He was probably wise. And she must do nothing to upset this 
new-found confidence of his. She thought of something. 


“Gregor, there’s one thing I hope you'll let me do. Pd like to go over to the 
Lake District, it’s really not far, and look at the cottages available. It’s so 
important to have the right kind of cottage for a honeymoon, something to 
remember always.” She saw his mouth deepen into tenderness. “You mean, 
don’t you, that you want to make sure it’s the sort of place I can find my way 
round in, with no steep stairs, with not too many little tables scattered about? I 
know. Yes, it’s a very good idea.” 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Gregor had seen her off to the lakes with many injunctions. She was to drive 
with extreme caution and no long distances at night. She must not pick up any 
hitch-hikers. She was to ring him the moment she turned in at an inn. She 
wasn’t to wear herself out being too fussy on ideal surroundings for him. And 
he would manage fine while she was away and on no account was she to hurry 
back if it meant driving at any other than a reasonable speed. 


She drove off with a little smile on her lips. It was a wonderful experience to 
be surrounded by such an aura of loving solicitude, even if she was so well 
able to look after herself. 


He had added at the last, “And don’t lose your purse. You know what you are 
for losing things.” 


Jennifer had just stopped herself saying: “Oh, I grew out of that,” and 
managed to say instead, in a puzzled voice, “Gregor, I’m not. That was Meg. 
Don’t you remember? At the fair.” 


“Oh, so it was,” he had agreed instantly. “At the fair. Yes, of course it was at 
the fair.” 


He couldn’t surely have any suspicions that she was the child of thirteen years 
ago? So wild a surmise would never have entered his head. To him she was 
Jennifer McGrouther. Look how he was forever harping on her fighting spirit 
as one natural to her clan. But she would tell him very soon after they were 
married. It would be fun. And she’d tell him why she hadn’t told him earlier 
... because Jennifer was sure by the time they had honeymooned for a week, 
he would not think she had married him out of gratitude. 


It went well with her. She wasn’t to know that people instinctively warmed to 
her. She thought it was because she said frankly that she was marrying the 
novelist, Gregor MacGregor, and that he was blind, so there were certain 
requirements. The estate agents went out of their way to find what she was 
looking for. 


“A very happy omen, Gregor, that ’ ve found our dream cottage,” she said to 
him that night on the telephone. “It’s beautiful and you’ ll be able to picture 
just where. You cross that humpbacked bridge and go on that lovely road that 
leads into the hills and curves round to the left, and there, above the house that 
was Doctor Arnold’s, is our cottage. It’s white, with black facings and little 
diamond-paned windows. Yes, stone, but whitewashed. And the rooms are 
small but not overcrowded. And the apples are budding. They’ Il be in full 
blossom, and the daffodil buds are fat. And behind the house a little brook 
comes down. You’ ll be able to hear it, ceaselessly.” 


He asked many questions, most of which she could answer. She could picture 
him forming an image in his mind’s eye, so he could anticipate their golden 
time there, 


even as she could. Then he said, “So you’ll be home tomorrow night?” 


She didn’t hesitate because this man could even interpret hesitations. She said, 
“TIl be ringing you about that later tomorrow. I’ve something to see to - oh, a 
few things really, all to make our honeymoon even more idyllic. So I don’t 
think Pll be home till day after tomorrow. But PI ring you about - oh, let me 
see - you can expect it about midafternoon.” 


“Well, don’t have any ideas about driving back after that. Leave it till next 
morning when you’ re not tired. Promise!” 


“I can certainly promise you that,” said Jennifer. “ ’Bye, darling.” 


True enough, because she would be many miles away by mid-afternoon 
tomorrow. 


She rang him from Hereford. His voice held sheer surprise. “Hullo, Jennifer. 
Look, they’ ve gone all haywire. I’m sure that girl said Hereford calling. She 
must be nutty.” 


Jennifer laughed. “No, she’s not nutty. I am in Hereford.” She went on 
quickly, “It’s a wonderful place, Gregor, do you know it? Full of history ... do 
you know King Ethelbert was murdered near here, poor lamb ... and back in 
1056 a savage English earl broke in on Hereford and ravaged the Minster ... 
Athelstan had built it and they slew all the priests inside, but the Normans 


came and rebuilt it. Did you ever hear what Winston Churchill said about it? 
He said: ‘Norman castles guarded the towns, Norman lords held the land and 
Norman churches protected men’s souls.’ Hasn’t that got a grand ring about 
it? I’ve copied it down in case you ever want to write a book about this area 
some day.” 


“Quit babbling about 1056 and tell me what the hell you think you’re doing in 
Hereford!” said Gregor. 


She giggled quite unrepentantly and said, “Well, yes, there is that. I was 
playing for time, just to get you used to the idea of me being in Hereford. 
Before you gather up the vials of your wrath and let them fall upon my 
defenceless head.” 


In spite of himself he chuckled. “Stop it, Jennifer. I don’t want to laugh, I’m 
angry with you. The vials are gathered up and ready. What —” 


“I know you’re going to be really mad with me, but I can’t help it. I know it’s 
for my sake you’re not telling Ursula about our wedding. You’ re afraid she 
would spoil it for me, or make a good attempt to spoil it. I realised you would 
prefer her to know - because you’re that sort of man, straight from the 
shoulder — but are determined, at all costs, to protect me from any 
unpleasantness. So I’m going down to Dorchester to tell her myself. 


“I know she’s not a blood relation, but she is connected with the family and I 
wouldn’t like her to think we kept it secret from her till we were married. It 
might make for future harmony when Ursula is in a more sensible frame of 
mind. I know she did an almost unforgivable thing when she interfered with 
your manuscripts, and I was mad clean through at the time, but I feel sorry for 
her, her marriage split up and quite alone - even if she is her own worst 
enemy. I feel in time she might mellow, and this could be one way of 
attempting to heal the breach.” 


Gregor said urgently, “Darling, I don’t think you know quite how vindictive 
Ursula can be. She has a tortuous mind. It s all right for you, you judge other 
people by yourself and you don’t hold a grudge five minutes, but Ursula 
treasures grudges, nurtures them. And she fabricates things, though nearly 
always with a grain of truth in them — the half-lie that is hardest to combat. 
Pd not put it past her — she’ll be so jealous of our happiness, you see - to try 
to throw a spanner in the works, perhaps even to try to turn you against me.” 
Jennifer’s laugh was full of confidence. “You don’t really think she could 
succeed, do you?” 


Gregor said quietly but intensely, “Darling, you’re to come home at once. I 
love you for wanting to do this, but I can’t let you expose yourself to Ursula’s 


spite.” 


She said, “Sorry, but you can’t stop me. I’ve a strong feeling about this, as if I 
must. And even if I accomplish nothing and come home with my tail between 
my legs, at least I shall have tried. Please don’t worry. After all, I stood up to 
Mrs. Murchison and came out all right. And this is different. In that I was 
making a break. In this I’m only trying to mend a breach.” Nothing Gregor 
could say would stop her. 


She finished up by saying, “Look, I’m going on now. I'll stay for the night at 
some little place in Dorchester and see her first thing in the morning. Well, not 
first thing perhaps ... she sounds like a person who might have breakfast 
moods ... PII see her about ten.” 


Gregor put his phone down and raged at his handicap. If he had had his sight 
he could have taken off after her and if she could not be turned from her 
purpose he could have gone with her to see Ursula. What was he thinking? 
Had he been sighted, this would never have arisen. 


He uttered an exclamation of decision and picked up the phone, got on to 
Glasgow, then rang a London number -Hugh’s. 


He said, “Hugh, I'd be eternally grateful to you if you could possibly arrange 
for someone to meet me at London Airport - a driver. I want to be taken to 
Dorchester. It will have to be made plain to the driver that he’ll be escorting a 
blind man and that he’ll have to book a hotel somewhere for us for the night 
... P11 decide where. I want to be as near as possible to Ursula’s so I can be 
there by ten in the morning.” He explained the circumstances. 


“Jennifer doesn’t know what she’s attempting and I will not have her bullied. 
I don’t care what it costs me. I expect to pay more for having someone to wait 
upon me. He’ll practically have to nurse me at the overnight stop, in a strange 
pub. Can it be done, do you think?” 


Hugh’s voice was calm. “I’ve no doubt it could, but it isn’t necessary. PU 
meet you. /’// drive you. No, no, Gregor, of course it’s not an imposition, how 
could it be, man? I’m offering it. You didn’t ask it. No, P ve no unbreakable 
appointments. If I had, Chloe would drive you. Oh, bosh! Isn’t that what 
friends are for? Don’t forget I’m your best man. And if this isn’t the situation 
when a best man should be on hand, I don’t know what would be. Now give 
me your times and Ill read them back to you to make quite sure. And if 
anything happens, traffic snarl or anything, just wait there. Marvellous luck 
for you getting a booking so quickly. 


“To say nothing of how fortunate it is that I live at Osterley. It’s so near 


Heathrow. But I won’t bring you home for a meal, we’ll have a snack at the 
airport and off down the Great West Road. We’ll drive till we reach 
Dorchester. I'll book a pub from here. Greg, that’s enough of objections. And 
you’d better get cracking - you’ ll be taxiing to Glasgow, I take it, and some of 
the way will be in the dark. What do I care about getting embroiled? That’s 
what friends are for. Besides, if Ursula shows any signs of cutting up rough 
I'll have a bit more to say to her. After all, Pm the publisher whose business 
she interfered with. But if she just takes it ... and she just might ... and simply 
wishes you well, then that would be fine. And it would please Jenny, bless her 
little heart. Well, see you at Heathrow.” 


Under other circumstances Jennifer would have been enchanted with Dorset. 
They hadn’t lingered there when they’d gone through to Devon, but she 
resolved to return some day. There wasn’t much of England Gregor hadn’t 
explored and possibly she could explain the changes, if any. If only, if only he 
had his sight and they could revel in this loveliness together ... the clustered 
villages, the steepled skylines, the stone cottages, the thatch, the preserved 
evidences of Roman occupation, all the things that could stimulate Gregor’s 
imagination and his word-weaving skill. 


She was tired when she arrived in Dorchester and, surprisingly, slept like a 
top. 


But she was restless the next morning. She’d said ten o’clock to Gregor, but 
she fidgeted and at nine-thirty decided she’d go and get it over. After all, 
Ursula couldn’t eat her, and might even be pleased that, after all the harm she 
had done, they had seen fit to let her know about the wedding and to invite her 
to it. 


Yet, when she knocked on the cottage door, her courage almost deserted her. 
She hoped Ursula’s pensioner would answer the door. 


But Ursula herself came, and held the door only half open, and stood there 
regarding her. Jennifer had forgotten how formidable she looked and felt her 
knees shake. 


But she showed no signs of it. As Ursula’s eyes widened, then narrowed, 
Jennifer said, “You probably remember me — 


Jennifer McGrouther. I live next door to your stepbrother. I wanted to see you 
about him.” 


An odd look, almost a pleased look, shot into the cold grey eyes. Also 
triumphant? But Jennifer was too concerned trying to remember the speech 
she had rehearsed all the way from Rydal to analyse this. She followed Ursula 


along a small hall and into a very pleasant little morning-room with windows 
towards the sunny south. 


She’d already decided she’d be wise to use the hyphen in Ursula’s name so as 
not to antagonize her. 


“Mrs. MacGregor-Jones, I came —” 


Ursula was smiling, not pleasantly. “I expect you’ ve come to tell me my 
brother wants me to return. I suppose he’s become something of a liability in 
Roslochan. He’d find it hard to write. I thought it would come to this. Though 
I can’t imagine why he didn’t phone. That’s one of the few things he can 
manage for himself. Unless ... is he ill?” 


Jennifer said quickly, “No, he’s not ill. In fact he’s very well. I think he’s 
adjusting extremely well to his blindness—” She faltered because it was quite 
horrible to see the unmistakable look of displeasure that crossed Ursula’s face 
at this. For the first time she wondered if she had been foolish to come. You 
could be too considerate. Some folk did not deserve it. 


She made an attempt to regain her confidence. “As a matter of fact, I came to 
tell you he’s getting married — and I thought you ought to know. You’re his 
only relation and — and it would be so nice if you would come.” She gulped 
and got it out: “He’s marrying me.” 


There was a stunned silence. Then Ursula Jones got up and stood over 
Jennifer, who rose quickly and drew herself up very straightly, measuring 
look for look. 


Then Ursula said with a snort of laughter and utter contempt: “Really, my 
brother must be not only blind but also out of his mind! I knew you were a 
schemer from the time I heard Mrs. MacAlpine had left you the guest-house. I 
expect you worked on her sympathies from New Zealand. But when you 
arrived you immediately saw in my brother a really good catch. Most girls 
would hesitate about taking on a blind man, had he been in poorer 
circumstances, but of course, Gregor is a very successful author! 


You’re nothing but a little gold-digger. P11 see to it that Gregor is 
disillusioned about you. [’Il tell him what kind of a fool he is. Good heavens, 
you upstart, do you think if Gregor could see you he’d ever have fancied you? 
With your insipid looks and your horde of dependants! He’s using you, of 
course, just as he used me. And Pll tell you something. If ever he recovers his 
sight it will be a different story. You won’t be able to hold him then. That’s 
something to worry you. What’s he fallen in love with? Tell me that? A voice 
... yes, quite a nice voice, even if it has got a New Zealand twang ... a 


scheming sort of way with you ... I expect you butter him up. He’s only 
marrying you because a man in his position needs a wife ... or a nurse ... but if 
he recovers his sight he’s going to find he’s married to a stranger, to a plain, 
nondescript girl he’s never seen in his life before!” 


Jennifer lifted her chin, her eyes blazing, but before she could get out one 
scathing word, another voice took up the contest ... Gregor’s. 


She swung round and saw him coming through the doorway with Hugh 
holding his elbow. 


Gregor’s jutting chin was well up too and there was a note in his voice 
Jennifer had never heard before, a sort of triumphant note. “But you’re wrong, 
Ursula, completely wrong. No doubt Jennifer was about to tell you. I have 
seen her. I know her face by heart, every last freckle! She has an urchin kind 
of face, very appealing, very brown and a little concave, a very ordinary little 
nose and a smallish, beautifully curved mouth. Her brows are like dark wings 
and her eyes are peaty-brown, and long and narrow more than round, and her 
hair is as glossy and brown as an acorn, neither dark nor light. Oh, yes, and 
she has one dimple in rather round cheeks — a left dimple. Convinced, 
Ursula? 


“We met on a fairground, thirteen years ago. The orphanage she lived in was 
having a treat. I’ve an idea Mother once showed you the article I wrote about 
the little girl who took a trip on that Adventure Train with me. Mother liked it. 
The little girl was Jennifer. We didn’t know it, but our lives were interwoven 
from that moment, because what I wrote brought her in touch with the 
McGrouthers who adopted her and took her to New Zealand. She had stayed 
at Gregor’s Brae long before we’d ever heard of it. Then a kindly Providence 
brought her back into my life again, and, despite my disability, I’ ve been 
lucky enough to win her.” Ursula, her face chalk-white under the ugly red 
mottling of anger, almost spat the words out. “Lucky! Lucky to marry some 
nameless waif from the gutters of Glasgow!” 


Gregor said quite mildly, “Oh, not all orphans are nameless. But in this case 
you’ ve jumped to the right conclusion. But what does that matter? There’s 
breeding in every inch of her - which is more than can be said for some of us 
who can trace our ancestry back to before Norman days.” 


This time Ursula’s retort sounded feeble. “She hasn’t even a name rightly her 
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own. 


“No, except that it was given to her in love - I mean Mc-Grouther. But in less 
than a month she will wear the name of MacGregor. And her children will be 
MacGregors, but none of them will grace it as beautifully as my Jennifer.” 


Then Hugh came in. His hand came out to Jennifer. “I endorse that. Jennifer, 
we’ ll get you away now. Gregor came chasing down by air after you rang him 
on the way to say you were going to try to heal the breach. I’m taking you 
both to our home. Chloe said I mustn’t on any account let you go back 
without spending a couple of days with us. She can then make all 
arrangements with you about the reception, seeing she’s to be hostess. He 
looked at Ursula. “Jennifer made a magnificent gesture - because she’s warm- 
hearted and family-minded. She came to invite you to the wedding. But I’m 
afraid you won’t get an invitation. And just drop all your maliciousness 
against Jennifer and Gregor. I would advise you to do that. I didn’t take up the 
matter of the way you ruined Gregor’s manuscripts ... it lost us money, you 
know. Though his new book will save his reputation and ours. So we haven’t 
gone for redress, though I know we could have. I’m merely mentioning this to 
protect my client and his fiancee from any further unpleasantness.” 


Gregor put out a hand, found Jennifer’s, said, “Come, love, let’s go and get a 
good strong cup of tea back at our hotel.” 


At the door he turned his face back towards Ursula, who had not moved. He 
said, quite gently, “Ursula, three days ago I had a ring from Colwyn. He 
wanted to know where you were. I merely said you were living back in 
Dorchester. He’d read some article about me which said I lived at Roslochan. 


“He asked me to tell you he was living on the Isle of Man. He gave me his 
address. He hasn’t got a travelling job any longer. His firm have settled him 
there. He said he wouldn’t come to you, or write to you, but would give me 
his address and if you wanted to come to him you could.” He put his hand in 
his pocket and brought out a piece of paper on which was scrawled the large 
printed letters Gregor used for this sort of thing. 


Ursula said, “I don’t want it. I -” 


“Well, it’s over to you. But life will be long and lonely if you don’t take 
advantage of this overture. He’s made the first approach. To meet him 
halfway is up to you. I wish you would. I think he genuinely cares.” 


Gregor took Jennifer’s hand again and they followed Hugh out into the street. 


Later, at the hotel, Jennifer took Hugh aside and told him of something she 
must do. He heard her out, a light sprang into his blue eyes and he agreed that 
she must. He caught her hand. “But, Jen, don’t count too much on it. It may 
be just wishful thinking on your part. But it mustn’t be neglected. And quite 
apart from this chance, I feel Gregor must see another specialist. Nature has a 
way of restoring.” 


Jennifer said, “T ll have to lie to Gregor about this, though. It would be wicked 
to raise his hopes. But I must find out if Ursula gave Gregor word for word 
what that doctor wrote. There was just something in the way she said that — 
about my looks if ever Gregor regained his sight. Hugh, say a little prayer for 
me that the doctor may be in, that he’1l have time to see me, and that what we 
hope, may be. Oh, how fortunate that Gregor mentioned his name to me when 
we talked of it weeks ago — and that it’s an unusual name.” 


She told Gregor she was going to drop round and see if she could find a 
woman who'd travelled home on the same ship as they did. Gregor said, “I'll 
come with you if you want that, but I’d rather not.” 


“No, it’s all right, darling. It would be a bit boring for you. We'd talk about 
people and places you didn’t know.” She was rather horrified at her own 
glibness. 


The doctor could and would see her. He came forward smiling. 


“My receptionist tells me you’re engaged to Gregor MacGregor ... how 
splendid! Then I take it everything worked out all right for him? The 
operation must have been successful. I do wish he’d written and told me. I’d 
like to have known. Hullo there, what’s the matter?” 


He gripped her. She had lost all her colour. He put her quickly into a chair, 
held her head down between her knees and when the blood had come back to 
her head, gave her a glass of some bitter but effective restorative. 


Then she drew in a deep breath and looked at him, smiling a little uncertainly 
and said in wobbly tones, “I’m all right. I don’t flake out as a rule. It was just 
the relief of knowing that he’s not, after all incurably blind.” 


The doctor stared at her in utter amazement. 


They worked it out between them. Just when the final reports - the ones 
Gregor was anxiously waiting for - were expected, the doctor had been called 
suddenly to Majorca where his mother had fallen and broken her hip. The 
reports had come even as he was leaving for his plane connection, so he had 
written from Majorca. Naturally Ursula had had to read them. They could 
guess what had happened. She had put on an act, had read him, or relayed to 
him in her own words, an entirely different verdict, then, during the doctor’s 
quite lengthy absence, whisked him back to Scotland, in her endeavour to 
keep him to herself. 


The doctor said, “The psychologists would have a word for it. My mother 
would simply say that she needed someone dependent upon her. Some people 


just have to be needed. Her marriage had flopped and she fostered her 
unreasoning guilt complex about the accident and sort of battened on Gregor. 
The fact he was beginning to make good money, of course, would be a strong 
factor. Her husband is an ordinary sort of chap in a medium-to-good job, and 
Mrs. Jones is a snob. But I can’t understand him not going to another doctor 
up there. Even if he had gone for something else, any doctor would have been 
interested in the condition of his eyes and would never have accepted a 
verdict of no chance of improvement ever. 


“I won’t go into it too technically for you. You shall have every last detail by 
phone. The experts will have carbon copies of the findings. But any local 
doctor —” 


“He’s so healthy otherwise. I imagine this must have been a terrific shock to 
him. I take it that all along there had been hope and the finality of what Ursula 
told him would be a stunning blow. I think he made up his mind he must 
make the best of his darkness. He had an awful lot of adjustment to do, not the 
least of which would be trying to live with Ursula, though in some ways I 
suppose you couldn’t have faulted her attentions to him. It was the ways in 
which she cramped his mind that he found hard to bear. I remember him once 
saying it must be the bracing air of the Trossachs, but he’d not had a cold 
since he went there. Now tell me, doctor, what must I do? How urgent is this 
operation? Will his condition have deteriorated with this delay?” 


“No. A lot depended upon his improving health. I didn’t recommend an 
immediate operation. I wanted him carefully built up. Now, let me see. When 
did you say you were getting married?” 


“In three weeks’ time. But nothing must stand in the way of his recovery. I 


” 


The doctor said firmly, “It would be the finest thing ever to go ahead with the 
wedding. I can just imagine what it will mean to MacGregor to know 
someone is there all the time, through the night hours too. Just imagine what it 
must be like to waken in the night and not know whether it’s one o’clock or 
five o’clock, when there’s no difference between light and dark. If you were 
prepared to marry him as he was, then you’re the right sort of wife for him, 
and the best course of 


treatment I could prescribe as a preliminary to surgery. 


“T think nothing should be said to him meanwhile. It won’t be easy for you to 
do that, but I feel if he’s told now, he’ll get terrifically unsettled, just when he 
should be thinking of nothing but his coming marriage. A quiet mind is 
capable of working wonders. He has won through to a certain measure of 


serenity, I think, from what you’ve told me. And I feel he’s had more than 
enough excitement for one day, in the encounter with Mrs. Jones. 


“Incidentally, I’ ll be seeing her. You can leave that to me. That sort of thing is 
actionable, and P11 put the fear of death into her. So you need fear nothing 
from her for the rest of your lives.” He looked at Jennifer keenly. “Now, Pm 
warning you. I think you’re a very soft-hearted little thing. Forgiveness is a 
fine thing and all, and in most cases the only way for peace of mind, but you 
could do Gregor MacGregor grave emotional damage by ever bringing her 
into his life again. 


“You’ve seen her deliberately damage him twice, physically and mentally. 
She’s a dangerous woman, vindictive and evil, and she doesn’t even seem to 
be able to confess her fault, much less ask forgiveness. These sort of people 
should be kept away from the people they’re most likely to injure. She could 
even try to break your marriage up. You mustn’t give her the chance. Though 
if you hadn’t attempted this, you might never have found out. 


“Mrs. Jones will have to find what measure of happiness for her is possible, 
with others. I hope she’ Il go back to her husband. If she achieves some 
personal happiness she’ll probably do less harm for the rest of her life. But 
you, for your husband’s sake, must stand firm.” 


Jennifer said shakily, “When I think she tried to condemn Gregor to a life of 
darkness, I never wish to see her again.” 


“Right ... get married. Where are you spending your honeymoon?” 


Jennifer beamed mistily. “In the Lake District, in a cottage above Rydal 
Water, for about two weeks. But we can make it shorter —” 


“No, nothing could be better. And do I hope you can keep a secret! It won’t be 
easy.” 


“T ve had great experience in keeping secrets,” she said, smiling. 

“Well, tell him the second week of your honeymoon. Give him a day to 
assimilate it, then bring him down here. Meanwhile I’Il set certain things in 
train, tentatively. Pll contact the New York clinic. You'll go with him, of 
course.” 


He didn’t need an answer to that. 


Jennifer drove away with happiness flooding her like a ray of sunshine. She 
refused to let the slightest doubt creep in. 


She was fortunate to find Hugh in the writing-room, busy on papers. He was 
alone. He got so excited he couldn’t sit still but began striding about. By the 
time she had finished, he had calmed. “Jennifer, not telling him is going to be 
the toughest assignment of your life. Look, I’m not even going to tell Chloe. 
Not that she can’t keep secrets, but the more who know the easier it is to 
betray ourselves. And I think the doctor’s got something when he says it 
might fray Gregor’s nerves a bit. The waiting alone might do that and I can 
see it will take time to set things in train. Thank you for telling me.” 


She said simply, “Well, for one thing I wanted to, and for another I had to. In 
case anything happened to me.” 


“What do you mean?” 


“Well, things do happen ... to us as well as to other people ... and if I should 
fall under a London bus, or a Roslochan one, I want someone to know Gregor 
must come to Dorchester to see his doctor.” 


Hugh hugged her and let her go in case anyone — especially Gregor - came 
in. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


The daffodils bloomed for them at Rydal Water ... bloomed goldenly for 
Jennifer and in memory for Gregor. The days had been full of enchantment 
and they had found each other in a new and wonderful way, and there had 
been no moments of awkwardness because of Gregor’s blindness. 


And after all, Jennifer had not found it too hard to keep her secret. At first she 
had dreaded being alone with Gregor on the trip back to Gregor’s Brae. But 
instead of talking about Ursula, they had talked first about their wonderful two 
days in Osterley with Hugh and Chloe and the boys, and then Gregor had 
gone over every moment of their first meeting. He recounted to her each 
instance of his suspicions from the first wildly incredulous moment when he 
realised her voice reminded him of that other Jennifer. 


“You were a wretch, keeping it to yourself. But I can understand why. I was a 
touchy devil and ready to resent any hint of pity. P’ d have hated gratitude even 
more. You said my eyes were blue, yet I was sure you hadn’t seen them. You 
said very vaguely you thought you’d done the Idylls of the King at school, yet 
once, when I was fumbling for a quotation from them, you came out pat with 
the two lines I couldn’t get. I laid a trap with the candy-floss ... but you 
weren’t having any. I thought if it were true, you’d be bound to tell me 
yourself some time. I never dreamed why you wouldn’t. 


“I asked you what day you were born on — you didn’t know. 


I kept teasing you about being a fighting MacGregor, and thought you might 
burst out and say you weren’t one at all, but were adopted. Then as my 
conviction grew, I rang Hugh and asked him if he could possibly find out 
were you an adopted child. So he told me, but said I was not to tell you till 
you told me yourself. Hugh reckoned you wouldn’t do it till you were 


safely married. The day you left for the Lakes I tried to trip you up, about 
losing money ... but you managed to hold on. 


Then he had told her something that enchanted her. That after that first 
meeting he had felt so strongly about the orphan he had befriended that he’d 
gone to the orphanage to ask about her. They had refused, naturally, to let him 
see her. Orphans had to be protected. 


Months later, when his mother came to Scotland for a holiday, he’d asked her 
to go to the orphanage with him, to ask if they could take Jennifer for an 
outing. They had been told that Jennifer had been adopted by some kindly 
people living some distance out of Glasgow and she must be left alone. 


Jennifer had said then, “You remained in my mind so strongly. That day stood 
out in my childhood, because not only did it bring me a home and parents, but 
because of something in you. Nobody - no man, I mean 


- ever measured up to you. Not that I ever dreamed you’d cross my path 
again, but you 


remained my ideal. But I suppose that where you were concerned, your 
memory of me just faded, till we met again. ” 


His voice had warmed. “How little you know! I too, naturally, thought we’d 
never meet again. But I told you I used to write poetry. I thought I was a 
sentimental idiot when it flashed into my brain and because I sort of laughed 
at myself, a grown man idolising a child, I never finished it. I'll finish it some 
day soon. I know it by heart. The part I started I'll recite to you one day next 
month, on the banks of Rydal Water.” 


And he had. A perfect day, with gentle zephyrs and nobody near them. He’d 
said whimsically, “Well, that poem. Here it is: ‘Would I had met you, 


Guinevere, 


When you were woman-grown, Would I had matched you age for age 


And claimed you for my own. 

I would have taught you all the arts 

Of loving in return 

But that’s as far as I got, Guinevere.” 

She was so caught up in the magic of it that she couldn’t 


answer. Then she rolled over on the turf and put her face against his and said, 
“No need to 


finish it in words, because you have, haven’t you, Gregor? Taught me all the 
arts. Oh, life is so satisfying.” 


And now, in this black-and-white room in the cottage above Arnold’s house, 
she was going to tell Gregor. Today they had driven over to Grasmere, 
visiting the Wordsworth graves in the churchyard, going into Dove Cottage, 
feeling the spirits of all the poets who had ever gathered there, had climbed 
the stepping-stones set into the grass of the secluded garden above the cottage, 
with Jennifer describing the beaten silver of the lake gleaming out between its 
trees. 


They had come home to an early tea and Jennifer had read aloud some of the 
Lake poetry, not only Wordsworth’s. She turned the last page of the anthology 
and they sat in a companionable silence;. She would wait till the fire was lit 
and the curtains drawn. He was fit and well, bronzed with the outdoors, and 
their long walks had toughened his muscles and happiness and fulfilment had 
relaxed all his tensions. 


At that moment Gregor said: “Oh, the sun must have gone behind a cloud.” 
She rose to look out of the window and stopped dead. She looked at him 
curiously. She was quite used to the fact that if they were out on the hillside 
and he was sitting in the sun as a shadow passed over it, the sudden lack of 
warmth made him aware of this, but — but he was sitting well away from the 
window, out of range of its rays. 

She said, in a carefully controlled voice, 


“What made you think that, Gregor?” 


His tone was quite ordinary. “Oh, it seemed darker.” And there was a most 
pregnant silence. 


Then he said in a bewildered voice, “I - did I just imagine it? Jennifer, tell me, 
was it imagination? Was it just in the eye of the mind? Like telling you I see 
red when I’m angry? Jennifer?” 


She said, excitement rising in her voice, “Gregor, turn round a little,” and her 
hands came to his shoulders, twisting him round. He was sitting as he had so 
often done lately, with his glasses off. He wasn’t sensitive any more about 
that. “No, dearest and best, don’t ask me what I’m doing. I’m experimenting 
and it won’t work if I tell you.”_ 


Now she had him facing square on to the window. The sun had come out from 
behind the cloud. Noiselessly she moved between him and the window. He 
gave a shout. “It’s done it again! It’s darker now. Oh, it’s all dark. I don’t 
mean I’m seeing, but there is a difference in the degree of darkness. Jennifer, 
can —” 


He stood up and reached for her urgently. She put her hands into his and she 
was crying. “Yes, Gregor, it is possible. Gregor, then it must be true, what the 
doctor told me, though it’s more than we either of us hoped for ... a natural 
improvement. Darling, I was to tell you tonight. We’re going to Dorchester 
when we leave here, to your doctor there. There’s a good chance surgery will 
restore your sight. There always was this chance, only Ursula intercepted the 
report when the doctor sent it from Majorca. 


I got suspicious when she came out with that nasty bit that you’d find me 
plain if ever you regained your sight. Only the doctor advised me to marry 
you first. He wants you in perfect condition, and you are, aren’t you, Gregor? 
But this is a break-through we wouldn’t have dreamed of. I did wonder that 
day on the hill before the storm, though; you had your eyes screwed up ever 
so slightly, as if some of the sunlight was filtering through. Oh, darling, let’s 
finish with honeymooning. Let’s ring Dorchester tonight.” 


... It was three months later. They had flown to New York but were coming 
back by liner. Gregor loved the sea and all its moods and it was so long since 
he had seen it. 


The New Yorkers had been wonderful to them. Hugh had contacts there, and 
besides that, people who loved Gregor s books had been very kind to him 
during the long convalescence. 


But now they were going home to Alpin House and Gregor’ s Brae and to 
start a novel of the Rob Roy country, country Gregor could see again for 


himself. 


But right now they were sad to be leaving this place that had given Gregor 


back his eyes. 


The streamers parted. The faces they had come to love blurred into dimness as 
the great ship moved slowly out. After a glorious day a mist was beginning to 
roll up. 


Gregor looked down on his wife, in a turquoise blue suit, her acorn-brown 
hair blowing a little, her eyes peat-brown and smiling but a little misty with 
tears, the silver ring with its turquoises and pearls on her finger above a wide, 
gold band. 


She said softly, “Isn’t it a wonderful skyline? I know it’s all modern 
skyscrapers, but it’s still glorious. And in this mist, softening all the outlines, 
it looks like a city of dreams.” 


He looked out over it too and said softly, so no one else could hear, “Of 
course it does, Miss Montmorency ... didn’t you know? Those are the towers 
of Camelot.” 


